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EDITORIAL 


SOME time ago a wish was expressed in these 
oe that a millionaire would feel impelled to 
linance the publication of all the Forty-eight Preludes 
and Fugues of Bach as played by Arnold Dolmetsch 
upon the clavichord. No millionaire has been forth- 
coming, but the Columbia Company have allied them- 
selves with the Dolmetsch Foundation and it is proposed 
to issue this great body of music in a series of 12-in. 
discs appearing annually in albums of seven at a 
time at two guineas each. Following the lines of 
recent developments, the successful carrying out of 
the project is to depend on a minimum number of 
guarantors. In other words, the ‘“ Forty-Eight ” 
Society is to be founded under the presidency of Sir 
Henry Hadow, and membership is invited. 

Ever since the society system was started readers 
of THE GRAMOPHONE have been writing letters of 
various degrees of sternness demanding why, when so 
much attention is being paid to other composers, no 
word has been mentioned about a Bach Society. The 
opportunity to turn speech into action now presents 
itself, and I hope the Columbia Company and the 
Dolmetsch Foundation will soon be relieved from any 
anxiety over the successful fulfilment of their project. 
In the second volume of the Columbia History of 
Music there was a record of two of Bach’s Preludes 
and Fugues played by Arnold Dolmetsch on the 
clavichord, and it was a propos of that wonderful record 
| expressed what I feared at the time was a vain hope 
that all the Preludes and the Fugues would one day 
be recorded. Perhaps no instrument loses so little 
through recorded reproduction as the clavichord. It 
might be impossible for the sharpest ear a room away 
to detect that the instrument was not actually being 
played. To this is added the general agreement that 
Bach’s Preludes and Fugues were written for the 
clavichord, and that on no other instrument can they 
ever sound so well or convey anything like so much 
of the master’s intention. 

We are fortunate enough to possess in Mr. Dolmetsth 
the ideal interpreter, and it will indeed be a mortification 
if such a society as the ‘“ Forty-Eight” is not 
triumphantly launched. The privilege of being able 
to possess a key which will admit one at any hour 
into this treasure house of great music is of inestimable 


value. The best orchestral records, the best piano 
records, the best string quartet records still occupy 
the position of a substitute, but these clavichord 
records will be so near to the original performance as 
hardly to count as substitutes. One remembers how 
many earnest enthusiasts will go to the trouble and 
expense of making an annual pilgrimage to Haslemere 
in order to partake of the great feast of music there 
annually offered, and remembering that one cannot 
feel pessimistic about the future of the ‘‘ Forty-Eight ” 
Society. 

To our friends in Japan who have come forward so 
eagerly to support the Hugo Wolf Society, the Beethoven 
Sonata Society, and the Sibelius Society, I feel convinced 
that we can appeal without a momentary doubt of 
success to support the ‘ Forty-Eight”’ Society, all 
details of which I may mention may be obtained either 
from the Secretary of the Haslemere Festival, Hasle- 
mere, Surrey, or from the Secretary of the “ Forty- 
Eight ” Society, Columbia Building, 98 Clerkenwell 
Road, London, E.C.1. Some months ago a leading 
musical critic rebuked the recording companies for 
their lack of faith in not publishing more Bach. He 
affirmed that his correspondence afforded definite 
proof that hundreds of people all over the world were 
craving for records of Bach’s music. He expressed his 
astonishment that no attempt was being made to 
supply this voracious demand. We hope that the rush 
to become members of the ‘ Forty-Eight ” Society 
will demonstrate that his astonishment was justified, 
and that the 500 members necessary to bring the 
Society into being will be found at once. 

I have an interesting letter this month from a school- 
boy, aged fifteen, from which I should like to print a 
few extracts. ‘‘It surprises me,” he says, “ that 
people like yourself should grow tired of great music 
so easily.” The problem of preserving one’s capacity 
to enjoy works of art is one which has troubled most of 
us at some time or another, and there is no doubt that 
the gramophone has had a somewhat disconcerting 
influence upon many people’s musical taste merely 
by the way it encourages repetition. I think it is true 
to say that we can only continue to enjoy a work of 
art so long as it preserves for us a few secrets. We 
get the extreme instance of this when a novel is read 
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merely out of curiosity, and when once that curiosity 
is satisfied the novel, for that particular reader, is 
dead. The reason why so many best-sellers come 
to what almost may be described as a violent end is 
their dependence on curiosity, curiosity first about the 
story, and then.curiosity to find out what quality 
made the book a best-seller. Yet, there are other books 
independent of any appeal to curiosity which fail 
to maintain a permanent hold upon the reader. There 
are books which one can read again if one can recapture 
the mood in which one first read them, or rather not 
so much the mood as the age. I find this true of Scott, 
Dickens, and Thackeray. For instance, I can read 
with pleasure again any of their novels that I read 
originally when young, but I cannot read for the first 
time any of their books nowadays. When I began to 
interest myself in and try to cultivate a taste for music 
I made a resolution that so far as possible 1 would 
preserve the ability within myself always to be able to 
enjoy what I had once enjoyed, and in spite of the 
frequent repetitions the gramophone compels I have 
managed to do that. Not always, however. I find that 
the music I grow tired of is the music which | did not 
enjoy particularly at the first hearing because I did 
not understand it, but which by repetition I learnt 
to understand thoroughly and for a while enjoy. 
Once understood, that music loses its hold. 

It will probably seem as ridiculous to most readers 
as it seems to myself now to say that a first hearing 
of Dvorak’s New World Symphony left it entirely 
beyond my comprehension. It happens to be the 
New World Symphony for which the schoolboy 
reproached me when I said that I was heartily sick 
of it. 

A better instance to take is Brahms. When I 
first heard the Second Symphony at a concert I could 
make nothing of it. When I first heard it on the 
gramophone I could make nothing of it. I played it 
over and over again and grew to love it so much 
that I thought I should never grow tired of it. Yet, 
now the Second Symphony of Brahms seems to me 
as empty of all life as an academic exercise. I find 
myself now always steadily growing away from Brahms 
and growing back to Wagner, and I cannot help 
believing that such a development of taste back to 
where one began indicates the existence of some 
quality in Brahms which should make us suspicious 
of classing him among the supremely great composers. 
It is dangerous for a mere amateur of music like myself 
to assert that Brahms was never inspired directly by 
life, but always by other people’s music. Yet I will 
dare annihilation by asserting so much. I never find 
myself growing tired of anything that Beethoven 
wrote, though I would not pledge myself to be able 
to listen to the Fifth Symphony every day for a year. 
Still, were that my fate I would vastly prefer it to 
being forced to listen to the Second Symphony of 
Brahms every day for a year. In any case, however, 
even the very greatest music is exposed to an unfair 









ordeal by excessive repetition. When one considers 
that until the gramophone came along it was unlikely 
that one would hear any symphony more than two 
or three times in the course of a year, the satiating 
effect of the gramophone is obvious. 

The gramophone owner who has collected for himself 
even a large library of recorded works is seldom likely 
to play one of his symphonies less than twelve times 
in the year, and he will probably play them much more 
frequently. Compare that with reading. The book I 
have read most often is Jane Austen’s Pride and 
Prejudice, which I have read over twenty times, but 
that has always been an experience diffused over 
several hours. Many symphonies, which may last 
about three-quarters of an hour, must in present cir- 
cumstances have been listened to by many people 
at least two or three hundred times, I do not see. how 
any piece of music can be exposed to such relentless 
repetition with impunity. So, my friend the schoolboy 
must not think that when some of us on THE GRAMO- 
PHONE talk about being sick of music we are sur- 
rendering too pusillanimously. Moreoyer, another 
thing must be remembered in the defence of all critics. 
They are always compelled but seldom impelled to 
listen to music, to read books, and to look at pictures ; 
hence they are rarely in a receptive mood. Much of | 
the exaggerated praise which critics give to works 
of art is due to a fear of surrendering to the blase | 
mood against which they are perpetually having to 
struggle. Let us put these gloomy reflections behind 
us by turning again to the schoolboy. 

‘“* T possess no chamber music, though I was greatly 
tempted to purchase Beethoven’s First Rassoumovski 
Quartet played by the Budapest Quartet when | 
read Mr. Latham’s review of it, and, Jater on, Mr. Crab- 
tree’s analysis. However, if I started buying chamber 
music I should probably never stop, whereas there are 
plenty of other things I want in the orchestral and § 
operatic works.” 

When a schoolboy of fifteen proposes to sail into 
the tranquil sea of chamber music on Beethoven's 
First Rassoumovski Quartet I am tempted-to urge 
him to do so, because I know perfectly well that so 
dauntless a young gentleman will not rest until he is 
able to appreciate that exquisite quartet. .At the same | 
time, I think he is wise not to begin collecting chamber 
music too soon, though I urge him not to postpone it 
too long, for I can assure him that the greatest ultimate 
pleasure he will derive from his gramophone will be 
through chamber music. 

The schoolboy now raises a point which has been ff 
raised by another correspondent this month, a point 
which is continually being raised by correspondents. 

‘“‘T have a dog-like faith in Mr. Anderson’s reviews, 
and the majority of my records have been recommended 
by him. I think, however, that it would be very helpful 
to such people as myself if, at the end of his reviews, 
he would say whether the work being reviewed was the 
best yet issued. This would solve the problem of 
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readers writing-to him for lists of best versions. For 
instance, in the July issue of TH—E GRAMOPHONE he 
could have said in one brief sentence whether Casals’ 
version of Beethoven’s First Symphony was as good 
as Mengelberg’s (issued January 1931), and whether 
Mengelberg’s version of the Eroica Symphony was 
as good as Pfitzner’s (issued May 1932). This would 
be very helpful to people who are not clever enough to 
compare records for themselves.” 

The other correspondent, Mr. F. Weston, says: ‘‘ What 
is of most interest to me is something which will 
help me to decide whether to buy the Decca-Polydor 
Beethoven Eroica Symphony (six records costing 30s.) 
or the new H.M.V. set (seven records costing 42s.), 
but I find nothing in Mr. Anderson’s review that will 
help me to a decision. I also look for information 
whether the Schnabel Concerto is better than the 
Backhaus, etc.” 

I am in profound sympathy both with the schoolboy 
and with Mr. Weston, because when I first began to 
read gramophone reviews that was exactly what | 
wanted to know. Now, however, that I have been 
writing gramophone reviews for nearly ten years | 
sympathise equally with Mr. Anderson. It is true, 
as Mr. Weston says elsewhere in his letter, that I 
will often commit myself to a definite comparison, 
but when I do I do so, not as a qualified musical critic, 
but as a member of the public who has a fair idea 
what other members of the public like. A definite 
statement by me casts no reflection upon the perform- 
ance I discard, whereas such a statement coming from 
Mr. Anderson would inevitably involve him in contro- 
versy all round, and if we are to ask him to commit 
himself to such statements he would certainly be 
entitled to invite me to handle the ensuing correspon- 
dence. Iam sure our readers will realize that it is a 
very delicate matter. A musical critic may attend a 
concert performance and say that Mr. Mumbo’s inter- 
pretation of the mperor Concerto was immensely 
superior to Mr. Jumbo’s the week before, but the same 
critic would avoid any ‘personal comparisons if Mr. 
Mumbo’s records and Mr. Jumbo’s records of that 
concerto were simultaneously offered to the public. 
No, I do not think we can ask Mr. Anderson to lay 
down the law in this way. In so many cases there are 
other factors. There is the question of expense.’ Who 
is to estimate whether a symphony published at 42s. 
is by 12s. better than one published at 30s. ? Then 
there are the different tastes in the matter of recording 
apart from the performance. Some people will always 
prefer a Columbia recording if it be available, others 
will be equally firmly prejudiced in favour of an 
H.M.V. Finally, there is the question of interpretation. 
[ am perfectly prepared to commit myself to the state- 
ment that the recording of the Fourth Symphony under 
Sir Hamilton Harty, published by Columbia, is a 
much better investment than the same symphony 
conducted by Casals and published by H.M.V. That 
means that I like Sir Hamilton Harty’s interpretation 






better than Casals’, and readers who by this time 
know (I fear only too well) my tastes will bear them 
in mind when they follow my advice. Readers, however, 
who rely on Mr. Andersen’s criticisms are following 
the advice of a practical musician who is capable of 
criticising a performance bar by bar, which I am not. 
Mine is the merest impressionist criticism, and any 
judgment I give I expect to be accepted as nothing 
more than an impressionist judgment. 

Let us turn back to the schoolboy. 

“IT often read pleas for cheaper records. Now, | 
have no objection whatsoever to paying 6s. for a record. 
If the quality of the recording is reduced on plum 
label records as it is in the Vienna Philharmonic records 
I think that 4s. records should be abolished for good 
music.” . 

This magnificent aloofness from material considera- 
tions leaves me without eloquence. I bow with respectful 
admiration, but I am still impenitent enough to plead 
even once again for cheap reprints, and [| still believe 
that the first recording company which has the courage 
to make this innovation will gain by it. The birth of 
these “ societies” is a proof that the purchasing power 
of the gramophone public is not capable of supporting 
a more general publication of lesser known good music, 
or for that matter of well-known good music. No one 
is more aware than I am of what seems now this dis- 
couraging response to artistic enterprise; but [ still 
maintain that it is not the lack of taste but the lack of 
money that is responsible. The public simply cannot 
afford to experiment, and there must be thousands of 
people now all over the world who read longingly 
about the publication of some work they want, but 
who faced with the problem of having to pay a couple 
of guineas to obtain it have to sigh and turn over the 
tempting page in the bulletin. The problem will not 
be solved by giving cheaper performances on cheaper 
records. Like our friend the schoolboy, people do not 
want the second best when the best exists. They would 
rather do without altogether. I recognize how much 
the price of material complicates the problem of cheap 
records. There is, for instance, no way of making a 
distinction between the cheap edition and the edition 
de luxe of a gramophone record like that between the 
cheap edition and the edition de luxe of a book. Cheap 
paper may make a book less pleasant to read, but it 
does not change what the author wrote. Cheap material 
for records might be disastrous. Yet I cannot believe 
that if it is possible to produce a first-class dance band 
record for 1s. 6d. it is not possible to produce a 1s. 
reprint of a record of classical music originally pub- 
lished at 6s. 

Mr. Stanley Turner, of Loftus, Yorkshire, raises in 
the following letter a question which deserves discussion. 

‘““What is gramophonic music? No doubt this 
sounds an absurd question, but let me explain. I read 
a day or two ago, in a daily paper, a criticism of 
Schnabel’s playing in the recent recording of the 
‘Emperor’ concerto. On reading it, the first thought 
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that came into my mind was that there seems no limit 
to the ridiculous statements some musical critics will 
make. I forget the exact words this particular critic 
used, but what it amounted to was this: Schnabel 
plays the concerto as though he were facing a vast 
audience—a thing, in the critic’s opinion, he ought never 
to have done. This statement puzzled me for a moment 
or two, until I read on and found that the idea in his 
(the critic’s) mind was that all gramophone music is 
chamber music. 

‘““] have not heard this particular recording of the 
‘Emperor,’ but I believe I see what the criticism is 
driving at. In my own opinion, as I say, I found the 
statement a difficult one to fall in with. Is it true that 
when we are listening to a concerto (or a symphony, for 
that matter) on the gramophone that we are really 
listening to chamber music ? If so, it seems to me that 
we cannot be really listening to a concerto or a sym- 
phony at all. Surely the aim of the gramophone is to 
capture as far as possible the true atmosphere of the 
concert hall whether it be the Queen’s or the Wigmore. 
The idea that performers should modify their concert 
style when recording seems absurd. But the criticism 
has set me thinking along unfamiliar lines. I had never 
before considered gramophone music in this light, and 
I have just begun to wonder how far there may be any 
truth in it, for in a sense it is correct to say that all 
gramophone music is chamber music. 

‘“‘ It would be interesting to hear some expressions of 
opinion on this subject. Particularly would it be inter- 
esting to hear from executive artists what their personal 
attitude towards recording really is. What would 
Schnabel himself have to say, I wonder? It would be 
interesting to know because the gramophile’s whole 
attitude towards gramophone music is involved. 

“So, may I repeat, what is gramophone music ?” 

This is a question which often presented itself in the 
early days of Tue Gramopuone, before electrical 
recording changed so much. Many of the early devotees 
used to maintain that music on the gramophone could 
never be anything except a miniature of the actual 
performance, and that it was better to face the fact and 
not run the risk of sharing the fate of the bull-frog in 
the fable. These were the days when the soft steel 
needle was much in vogue, and when the fibre enthusi- 
asts fought like so many Savonarolas for purity. Those 
were the days when with a Cleopatra loud needle and 
an Orchestraphone instrument I myself played the 
bull-frog and defied his unpleasant end. Those of us 
who were not content to believe that the gramophone 
was doomed for ever to tinkle like an old musical box 
based our optimism about the future on the power of a 
voice like Caruso’s to rise superior to the limitations of 
reproduced sound. Those were the days when a man 
would write to THE GRAMOPHONE to say that at 
10.42 p.m. on such and such a night, when playing 
through some potted version of a symphony, he had 
with such and such a needle and such and such a sound- 
box distinctly heard three drum taps which he had 









known by the score to be there, but which until that 
moment had eluded his sharpest listening. In those 
days we listened for rare instruments as people listen 
for nightingales. Then came electrical recording, and 
we thought that we had the Queen’s Hall Orchestra in 
our waistcoat pockets. Nevertheless, there still remains 
one problem of reproduction which not even electrical 
recording has solved. That problem is the diffusion of 
recorded sound. We have conquered volume, but 
diffusion still eludes us. I used to think that it might be 
achieved by an electrical gramophone with several loud- 
speakers, but I discovered that if there were several 
loud-speakers playing in different parts of a room at the 
same time one of them always took control of the rest. 
In other words, we only heard the music from the loud- 
speaker most favourably placed for our ears, and the 
sound remained undiffused. I take it that what the 
critic who objected to Schnabel’s playing of the 
‘“‘ Emperor ”’ concerto as though he were facing a vast 
audience was trying to express was a sense of dissatis 
faction with the relation of the soloist to the orchestra. 
He missed the enveloping effect of the orchestra which, 
by being shut up, as it were, in a box with the pianist, 
had lost its relative value and left the listener with an 
impression that the pianist was too prominent. Mr. 
Stanley Turner’s letter seems to offer an opportunity to 
readers to give us their ideas of what gramophone music 
is. We offer a prize of any six N.G.S. records for the 
best essay of not more than 500 words on “ The Limita- 
tions of Gramophone Music.”’ 

It will be valuable if competitors will abstain 
from emotional flights and confine themselves to the 
practical aspects of the matter. Dreams will be dis- 
couraged by the judge, and special attention will be 
paid to any comparisons between the effect on the 
listener of wireless reproduction and gramophonic 
reproduction. The closing date will be November 17th, 
to give overseas readers a chance, and envelopes 
should be marked ‘ The Limitations of the 
Gramophone.” 

CompTon MACKENZIE. 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 





HOW G.B.S. CRITICIZED FAMOUS SINGERS 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


S I have already hinted, the circle of readers to 

whom Mr. Bernard Shaw addressed himself in the 
columns of The World was an extremely limited one. How 
they reacted to his opinions I cannot say, but he un- 
deniably amused them, and the more his pin-pricks hurt 
the artists—as when the bull is shivering under the neat 
attacks of the banderilleros—the better they enjoyed 
reading him. “Criticism,” he says (Vol. II, p. 156), 
‘of course knows no gratitude and no regret ; but I 
must say that if all the artists of the Titiens epoch had 
heen as good as Trebelli, my occasional references to 
that dark age would be much less ferocious than they 
generally are.” This remark, apropos of Trebelli’s 
death, 15 years after that of Tietjens, contains the right 
adjective for an unwarrantable, because unjustifiable, 
onslaught upon a really great singer whom G.B.S. 
happened to have ceased to admire. I will quote it at 
length : 

‘“What I am not so sure of is whether Sir Augustus 
Harris ever found Titiens out—whether he ever 
realized that in spite of her imposing carriage, her 
big voice, her general intelligence, and, above all, 
a certain good-hearted grace which she never lost, even 
physically, the intelligence was not artistic intelli- 
gence ; the voice, after the first few years, was a 
stale voice ; there was not a ray of creative genius 
in her; and the absurdity of her age, her pleasant 
ugliness, and her huge size (which must have been to 
at least some extent her own fault), the public got 
into a baneful habit of considering that the end of 
opera-going was not to see Lucrezia, Leonora, 
Valentine, or Pamina, but simply Titiens in these 
parts, which was tantamount to giving up all the 
poetry of opera as a mere convention, which need 
not be borne out by any sort of artistic illusion.” 

No, G.B.S. Neither Sir Augustus Harris nor anyone 
else, bar your own imaginative self, ever ‘‘ found this 
out.” A discovery so contrary to the facts was never, 
indeed, lighted upon by any other living soul whose 
experiences actually went back to the “ Titiens epoch.” 
But such specimens of “sensation at any price,” if 
pardonable in the nineties, need not have been reprinted 
forty years later. 

Reading the criticisms of one man week after week is 
a vastly different thing from re-reading several years’ of 
them en bloc. The collection is liable to show up his 
inconsistencies and self-contradictions. In his attitude 
towards certain artists one can thus trace a degree of 
prejudice that amounts almost to positive antipathy. 
He writes a great deal about Jean and Edouard de 
Reszke, and nearly always in the same satirical, con- 
descending vein. He says little, if anything, about the 
quality of their voices or the beauty of their singing. He 
cannot forget that Jean was once a baritone, and prefers 





the recollection of his Don Giovanni and Valentine to 
any of his tenor réles, with the exception of Walther 
von Stolzing. In his Faust and Roméo—yes, and his 
Lohengrin as well—he can not only find nothing to 
admire, but objects to them because in these Gounod 
parts he is “still vaguely romantic rather than intelli- 
gent in his acting,” which he elsewhere describes as 
‘lifeless and unimpassioned.” In plain English, when 
it comes to dealing with the Polish brothers, if there is 
nothing to be said against their singing, qua singing 
(though Jean might shirk a high C or Edouard over- 
indulge in ‘‘ bawling ”’), this critic could always find 
something unpleasant to say about their acting or the 
conception of their parts. 

These pages afford ample evidence of a critic’s 
right to change his mind about people and things. He 
sometimes grew to admire exceedingly artists whom he 
had handled with his customary severity on first 
acquaintance. Take, for instance, the famous contralto, 
Giulia Ravogli, who became Mrs. Harrison Cripps and 
is happily still living and residing in London. After 
dwelling at the outset on her and her sister Sofia’s 
‘* unheard-of naivetés,” “‘ their Tuscan full of nasal and 
throaty intonations abhorred of the grand school,” their 
way of ‘‘ trusting to luck rather than to skill for getting 
over florid difficulties,” their ‘‘ untrained metrical sense, 
and their scales with the accents hardly ever on the 
right notes ”—after this, it is refreshing to find, a few 
pages farther, a delightful eulogium of a truly great and 
memorable achievement, the wonderful Orfeo of Giulia 
Ravogli, about whom, our critic here says, “I now 
confess myself infatuated. . . . Her success was im- 
mense. Nobody noticed that there were only two other 
solo-singers in the whole opera, both less than nothing 
beside her. She—and Gluck—sufficed.” 

Moreover, it is interesting to note how some singers 
get the superlatives, others the crushing obloquy ; or, 
again, how they are praised in certain parts and pulled 
to pieces, often quite justly, in others. On the whole, 
G.B.S. felt a tremendous admiration for Patti, even 
when getting old and ‘‘ deprived of her enchantments as 
a wonderful florid executant,” and, despite that ‘‘ sense- 
less hotchpotch programme of the miscellaneous order 
that always rubbed musicians the wrong way. 
Though Patti has never been convincing or interesting 
as a dramatic singer in the sense in which, for instance, 
Giulia Ravogli excels [sic], yet in the old days we could 
not help wanting to hear those florid arias of the old 
school on that wonderful vocal instrument, with its 
great range, its birdlike agility and charm of execution, 
and its unique combination of the magic of a child’s 
voice with the completeness of a woman’s.”’ 

Again, the intellectuality of Victor Maurel was always 
his most prominent attribute, both as actor and singer. 
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His Don Giovanni, one reads, ‘ though immeasurably 
better than any we have seen of late years, is not to be 
compared to his Rigoletto, his Iago, or, in short, to any 
of his melodramatic parts. Don Juan may be as hand- 
some, as irresistible, as adroit, as unscrupulous, as 
brave as you please ; but the one thing that is not to be 
tolerated is that he should consciously parade these 
qualities as if they were elaborate accomplishments 
instead of his natural parts. And this is exactly where 
Maurel failed. He gave us a description of Don Juan 
rather than an impersonation of him. . . . When all 
is said, the fundamental impossibility remains that 
Maurel’s artistic vein is not Mozartian.’”’ Nevertheless, 
the startling fact emerges that the creator of Iago 
incurs serious criticism in the most famous of all his 
roles : 

“The chief objection to Maurel’s Iago is that it is not 
ago at all, but rather the Cesar Borgia of romance. 
As far as it is human, it is a portrait of a distinguished 
officer, one who would not be passed over for Cassio 
when he was expecting his step. . . . A certain bluff- 
ness and frankness, with that habit of looking you 
straight in the face which is the surest sign of a born 
liar, male or female, appear to me to be indispensable 
to ‘ honest Iago’ ; and it is the absence of these, with 
the statuesque attitudes, the lofty carriage of the 
head, and the delicate play of the hands and wrists, 
that makes the figure created by Maurel irreconcilable 
with any notion of the essentially vulgar ancient who 
sang comic songs to Cassio and drank him, so to 
speak, under the table. There is too much of Lucifer, 
the fallen angel, about it-——and this, be it remarked, 
by no means through the fault of Verdi, who has in 
several places given a quite Shakespearean tone to the 
part by nuances which Maurel refuses to execute, a 
striking instance being the famous Ecco il leon at the 
end of the fourth act, when Iago spurns the insensible 
body of the prostrate Otello. . . . His performance 
is to be admired rather as a powerfully executed 
fantasy of his own than as the Iago either of Verdi or 
Shakespeare. If his successors in the part try to 
imitate him, their wisdom will be even less than their 
originality.” 

Maurel once gave some lectures in London on a new 
vocal method of his own which was to supersede in many 
details the laws of the old Italian school. Unfortunately, 
Maurel could never find language in which to define his 
ideas, and as a result, through never being revealed, 
they remained lost to the world. With these effronteries 
G.B.S. dealt indulgently, if rather amusingly ; but at 
the same time I think he took too much for granted 
where the technique of singing was concerned. He 
certainly did so in his obituary remarks on Emil Behnke, 
the voice specialist, with whom he himself studied for a 
time. Behnke was a great friend of mine and an excel- 
lent laryngologist ; but it would have been better for 
some of his pupils had he not allowed (or taught) them 
to make their attack of a vocal tone with so violent a 
glottic action based upon the utterance of the guttural 











consonant ‘*‘ K.”’ Mr. Shaw says that “ he at least did 
no mischief.’’ I am not quite so sure about that. 

Our candid critic had singularly little to say about 
Harris’s colossal double opera season of 1892. He 
notices only a few of the performances and scarcely 
mentions Gustav Mahler, even when praising his 
orchestra. ‘‘ The orchestra played Wagner just as the 
Manchester band played Berlioz; it knew the works 
[taught by Mahler] instead of merely spelling through 
them at sight in the London fashion, and everybody 
must have been struck with the difference this made.” 
He goes on to compare the various principal tenors and 
pays a handsome tribute to a handsome man—Max 
Alvary : 

‘“* Among the leading artists the one whose success 
is likely to have the greatest success is undoubtedly 
Alvary. ... Van Dyk’s eminence as a tenor is 
explained at once by his exuberant force and bril- 
liancy, as Jean de Reszke’s is by his romantic grace 
and distinction both of voice and person. . . 
Alvary’s voice is serviceable, but by no means beauti- 
ful; and in plucking Nothung from the Branstock, 
or forging it anew on Mime’s anvil, he has no super- 
fluity of physical power with which to exult and play 
the Titan. And yet he held the attention and interest 
of the house whenever he was on the stage, and made 
a smart Loki, a pathetic Siegmund, and a remarkably 
handsome and picturesque Siegfried. . . . 1 attach 
immense value to the competition of artists like 
Alvary, who could not retain his place on the stage 
at all if he had nothing but his lungs to recommend 
him. The career is now opening to the talented ; and 
the demand for artists of the Alvary type will 
increase with the number of our music dramas.” 
G.B.S. was right in this, as he was in a few other of 

his prophecies, though he was too astute to make many. 
However, these reprints are not going to be read for the 
sake of what they forecast, but because of the fact 
that they furnish a diverting picture in the undiluted 
Shavian style of an interesting musical period. Viewed 
from that standpoint, and bearing in mind the spirit of 
irresponsible free-lancedom that pervades every line, 
they reappear as characteristically fresh to-day as in 
the years when they first came out. 


New “ Connoisseur” Issues (concluded) 

In the final instalment of my reviews of the 
H.M.V. collection that excellent French baritone Charles 
Panzera displays rare art in two songs (D2059, 12in.)— 
veritable tone-poems—by Duparc, La Vie antérieure 
and L’Jnvitation au voyage, both gems of their kind. 
Lily Pons reconciles us by her delightful treatment to 
yet another Caro nome (DB1597, 12in.). Her model 
phrasing, faultless intonation, and pure style are well 
matched by a lovely vocal quality. Tutte le feste, also 
from Rigoletto, worthily fills the other side. Those who 
enjoy the art of Yvonne Printemps as | do will welcome 
her in two airs from the comic opera S.A.D.M.P. 
(DB1607, 12in.) by Louis Beydts that are worthy of 
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André Messager at his best. The ‘return to the 
subject,” different each time, is unusually original, and 
the piquant elegance with which it is realized by the 
singer enhances its charm ; here we have the acme of 
grace. 

I recommend also two trios from Verdi’s early operas, 
I Lombardi and Attila (DB1506, 12in.), magnificently 
sung in Italian by Elisabeth Rethberg, Beniamino 
Gigli, and Enzo Pinza. They exemplify the Trovatore 
manner as only great artists who know the meaning of 
restraint are capable of presenting it. Conversely, the 
same gifted soprano gives us Verdi at his ripest in an 
ideal rendering of the Salce and Ave Maria from Otello 
(DB1517). I regard it as by far the most perfect that 
has ever been recorded. A couple of pieces contributed 
by the Russian Male Quartet (B4116, 10in.) are by no 
means remarkable, but characteristic enough to please. 
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Lotte Schoene warbles very sweetly the Farewell of 
Mimi (DA1238, 10in.), and on the other side gives a 
somewhat subdued rendering of a Bolero of Rossini’s, 
arranged by Schmalstich, both done with the Berlin 
Orchestra. Elsie Suddaby in Schumann’s Widmung 
and Brahms’s Wiegenlied (B4009, 10in.) is surprisingly 
off the mark as to tempi ; they are too utterly slow and 
somnolent for (even English) words! Walter Widdop 
achieves two first-rate records (D2053 and DB1566, 
12in., respectively) of O vision entrancing and the 
Prize Song, and the two beautiful tenor airs from 
Handel’s Acis and Galatea, each worthy of the York- 
shire tenor in his most robust and intelligent mood. 
A Russian baritone, G. M. Youreneff, with a capital 
voice, does ample justice to The lonely steppe and The 
Bells of the Kremlin. And therewith, I may add, Finis 
coronat opus. HERMAN KLEIN. 
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IN A NAME 


by JOHN BARBIROLLI 


A]JOT long ago, I was a guest at a musical party during 
| \the Covent Garden Opera Season. Having conducted the 
evening’s performance, I soon found myself surrounded by a 
crowd of Society women who expressed themselves as ‘‘ too 
thrilled for words ” by the movements of my hands, the—to 
me maddening but incurable—unruliness of my hair, and the 
performance generally. 

‘*But how marvellously you speak English!” gushed one 
talkative young woman. 

‘* Why,” I replied, ‘‘ I am English. I live in London.” 

The effect was instantaneous. Every face in that little 
circle fell several inches. The ingenuity of the excuses made to 
slip away from my vicinity should have been heard to be 
believed. And all because I had belied my foreign name by 
being English born and bred, and by living in London instead 
of in Vienna or Milan ! 

For the magic of a foreign name still exercises an extra- 
ordinarily potent spell over the British man in the street. The 
average music lover in this country is quite honestly prepared 
to believe that any foreign musician must necessarily be greater 
than any native artist ! 

In this way, it has come about that many second-rate 
musicians from abroad have been engaged to perform over 
here-with little to recommend them beyond the fact that they 
were not British. In addition, these people have often been 
paid at rates far higher than those offered to native artists of 
far greater distinction, or than they themselves could hope to 
command in their own countries. 

The recent agitation to restrict the engagement of mediocre 
foreign artists on such terms was a long overdue step in the 
right direction. Not for a moment would anyone in his 
senses suggest that such great geniuses as Kreisler and 
Rachmaninoff, Casals and Toscanini, Leider and Chaliapine 
should be excluded from this or any other country because 
they have foreign blood in their veins. Such art as theirs is 
international in the best and finest sense of the word; to 
hear them is an education we could ill afford to miss. But 
let us not lose sight of the fact that the British public as a 
whole has shown a lamentable lack of discrimination, not only 
between foreigner and foreigner, but also where our own great 
artists are concerned. 

Only lately, Noel Eadie, one of the finest living coloratura 
sopranos, was singing in a British opera company almost 
unnoticed. Not until k.st summer when the famous Gcrman 


conductor, Bruno Walter, chose her out of all Europe to sing 
the exacting part of ‘‘ Queen of the Night ”’ in Mozart’s ‘* Magic 
Flute ” at Covent Garden did the British public begin to realise 
that she was anything out of the ordinary. 

And what of Eva Turner, the Lancashire girl, now a world- 
famous prima donna, who sang for years in a British touring 
company practically unrecognised? When a friend took her to 
Italy to sing before Toscanini, the great conductor thought 
her good enough for an immediate engagement at the world- 
renowned Scala Opera House. Yet no one would argue, | 
suppose, that her voice underwent some mysterious sea- 
change during her two or three days’ journey from London to 
Milan. 

No; wein this country are not over-discriminating in musical 
matters. Yet we have as much splendid potential material 
at hand as has any nation in Europe. And it seems to me a 
real tragedy that so many promising young artists, to say 
nothing of the hundreds of established musicians thrown out of 
work by the talkies and the economic crisis, should be denied 
the opportunities their talents deserve. 

At the same time, I cannot agree that the policy of excluding 
the less notable foreign artists from our shores affords a satis- 
factory solution to this problem. Apart from the delicate 
task of deciding who shall be admitted and who barred, it is 
difficult to ensure that the exclusion of a French string quartet 
here or a Russian pianist there will automatically provide our 
own musicians with engagements. 

To my mind, a better and more constructive method would 
be an organised system of exchange between our British artists 
and those of other countries. Why should we not insist that 
one of our musicians shall go abroad to replace every foreign 
performer—celebrities of international renown excepted—who 
visits these shores ? 

If Paris sends us a pianist or Berlin a conductor, London or 
the Provinces should return the compliment by dispatching 
one of our splendid native artists to show France or Germany 
what British musicians can achieve. 

International free trade and fair exchange seems to me the 
crying need of music to-day. A system of friendly co-opera- 
tion between the artists of one nation and another will benefit 
our singers, conductors and instrumentalists far more than any 
amount of artificial restrictions forced upon the art that is by 
nature the most essentially international and universal of all. 

JOHN BARBIROLLI. 
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Re-Views 


ELGAR’S 
FOR 


INTRODUCTION 
STRINGS 


AND ALLEGRO 


by W. R. ANDERSON 


HEN this work was recorded for the N.G.S., Mr. 

Barbirolli, who conducted the performance, well 
described it as ‘‘ without doubt the finest modern work 
written for string orchestra, and a superb example of 
Elgar’s genius.”’ Like so many of his compositions, it has 
a poetic background, and as its inspiration was sunny 
and summery, it may well be heard again, and pondered, 
whilst summer is still with us. 

It may be noted that the N.G.S. records (94, 95) are 
now out of print, but that H.M.V. recorded the work, 
also directed by Mr. Barbirolli, on C1694-5. My refer- 
ences are the same, for both sets. Novello publishes the 
score. There is no miniature form, unfortunately ; the 
full score costs 16s. A piano duet arrangement has been 
made (6s.) ; but in such transferences the music cannot 
give up all its quality. That is especially true of piano 
versions of string and choral music. 

The work is unusual in form and orchestration. The 
latter brings to mind the old concerto grosso, in which 
there was the small party of solo strings, over against the 
full band. Here the ‘“ concertante ”’ party consists of 
the usual quartet, of two violins, viola and ’cello, and 
their fellows in the rest of the band play the same 
instruments, in greater number, with the addition of the 
double basses, the reproduction of whose part marked 
an advanced point of achievement in the N.G.S. discs, 
as Mr. Barbirolli remarked at the time. The form is free, 
and includes a fugato. It is surprising that more com- 
posers have not sought two particular ends that suit 
modern needs: one, the use of a small orchestra, or 
strings alone (an end suggested by economics), was to 
some slight extent pursued after the war; the other, 
the writing in forms more varied than that of the sonata, 
and briefer and clearer than the common so-called 
“rhapsody,” has not been at all thoroughly investigated, 
though it will be remembered that before the war 
Mr. Cobbett’s prizes for one-movement works produced 
some splendid chamber music. There are hints in late 
Beethoven that have never been taken up. The com- 
bination of forms has been little pursued. Fugue and 
sonata afford ample ground for experiment, and vocal 
forms especially have remained stereotyped: how 
many vocal variations are there, for instance ? Elgar 
is one of very few composers who have placed a fresh 
and absolutely individual interpretation upon the whole 
symphonic form. 

Besides that, he has produced, in Enigma, the broad- 
est existing conception of the variation form, and in 
Falstaff has written the most complex of tone-poems. 
His developments of form alone would place him head 


and shoulders above any other British composer, and 
in that respect his only possible rival (at a distance, | 
feel) is Strauss. 
William Watson has an epigram I like to remember, 

on the history of music : 

Through formalism her progress lay. 

Arrived at form, there let her stay ; 

For, if she still must onward press, 

’Tis but few steps to formlessness 


—Avernus-steps which many extremists have totter- 
ingly taken, as we know only too well. Form alone is 
not sufficient, of course, but it counts enormously, 
when allied with feeling; and one beauty of Elgar is 
that he has solved in so many eloquent ways that most 
difficult of all the composer’s problems, the problem 
of making architecture live through and for emotion. 
That, I would also suggest, may be why there are still 
people who do not get the fullness of Elgar: for the 
understanding of form is not a thing to be got by quick 
methods, or by any way except the path of long com- 
parative study. To know and appreciate the life- 
through-form of Elgar’s music, one needs to know also 
how form has been shaped, in the hands of all the 
masters who have touched it to greatness. 

The inception of this Jntroduction and Allegro, an easy 
work to grasp, belongs to 1902, when the composer, 
holidaying in Cardiganshire, thought of writing “a 
brilliant piece for string orchestra’ (his own words, 
fortunately, are on record). He goes on: ‘On the 
cliff, between blue sea and blue sky, thinking out my 
theme, there came up to me the sound of singing. The 
songs were too far away to reach me distinctly, but one 
point common to all was impressed upon me, and led 
me to think, perhaps wrongly, that it was a Welsh 
idiom—I mean the fall of a third, G to E. Fitting the 
need of the moment, I made the tune which appears in 
the Introduction (as a link) and in the coda of this 
work; and so my gaudery became touched with 
romance. The tune may therefore be called, as is the 
melody in my overture, Jn the South, a canto popolare, 
but the suggesting country is in this case Wales, not 
Italy. The sketch was forgotten until a short time ago 
[he was writing in 1905, from Hereford] when it was 
brought to my mind by hearing, far down our valley of 
the Wye, a song similar to those so pleasantly heard on 
Ynys Lochtyn. The singer of the Wye unknowingly 
reminded me of my sketch. This I have now completed, 
and although there may be (and I hope there is) a 
Welsh feeling in the one theme—to quote Shakespeare 
again, ‘ All the water in the Wye cannot wash the Welsh 
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blood out of its body ’—the work is really a tribute to 
that sweet borderland, where I have made my home.” 

The words “Shakespeare again” refer to the quota- 
tion from Cymbeline which Elgar has placed at the head 
of his work: ‘“‘A smiling with a sigh.” With this 
interesting light on the origin of the music, the note 
that it comes after the Enigma and Gerontius, and before 
the symphonies, and the mention of its dedication ‘‘ To 
his friend Professor S. S. Sanford, Yale University, 
U.S.A.” (he was created Mus.D. of Yale, in 1905, on 
his first American trip), we pass to the records. 

With the first chords we are struck by the broad 
sonority of the writing. With freely divided string 
parts, Elgar, a practical fiddler all his life, is excelled 
by no man in drawing power and tone-colour from 
strings. Colour, from variety of bowing, must always 
be demanded, for the huge modern orchestra with 
multiplied wind has, in some composers’ hands, been 
the means of our forgetting what riches reside in string 
tone alone. (In passing, may I commend to lovers of 
quality the broadcasts of Herbert Menges’ London 
String Players, the very best string band I have ever 
heard ?) 

We have this bold striking-off : 
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Its descending motion has a distinctive place in the 
melodic framework. At once follows, in the minor key 
(bar 5), a viola theme, which the quartet continues. Its 
rising motion parallels, in the reverse direction, that 
of the opening motive : 
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We shall hear it soon in its major form. Note, quarter- 
inch in (bars 7, 8), this, in the bass. It stands out 
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At present it is just a thread in the counterpoint. 
Later we shall find it playing a more important part 
in the pattern—combined with the fugato. 

A little dealing with the first theme leads us, an inch 
in, to the viola’s first reference to the Welsh-style 
theme, with its falling third, of which Elgar speaks, 
and which is only heard in its full glory at the end of 
the work (bar 18). 
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There is in this tender theme a certain folk-song 

monotony of speech, which is also one of Elgar’s melodic 

characteristics—the repetition of a motive, in unaltered 

rhythm, to make up a phrase: a weakness in the 
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construction of important themes, as is generally 
admitted. The ninth to the twelfth bars of this theme 
are pure Elgar—one of his many unmistakable signa- 
tures. With its limitation as to repetition, the tune is a 
lovable one, worth remembering. Just after the half- 
way place in the side the opening vigorous theme (A) 
returns (bar 47), and then the Welsh air is touched again, 
followed by a tiny pause, and by the major-key form 
of tune B, which is the commencement of the Allegro 
proper (bar 59): 


D Allegro 








Ups” v - a 
We note in this prelude the engaging waywardness of 
the music, with its contrasts of power and impulse, of 
theme and suggestion for later development—an admir- 
able trial-of-paces in preparation for the athletic course 
that follows. One may keep in mind the “ smiling and 
the sigh,” and, as the fancy flows, figure B as the smile 
and C as the sigh—or think of C as a quiet smile of 
pleasure induced by the thought of the harvest of the 
inner eye, as the composer lay and mused on the distant 
song and the summer glories outspread before him. 
Side 1 being completed by tune D, we turn to the 
second chief tune of the Allegro, on side 2, a theme in a 
busy stir, played staccato by the quartet (bar 85) : 
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Its melodic curve is up and down, like that of Bi, but 
on a smaller scale. That leaped up the crags; this 
swarms, insect-like, to and fro, and works up quickly 
to all the activity of a hive. We hear A’s influence 
again in the sweeping working-up, and mark the bold- 
ness of the two-part writing (cf. the opening of the first 
symphony). There is a little of E’s influence, too, with, 
near the end of the side, the appealing Welsh air, 
accompanied by the trembling strings. Note, less than 
half-inch from the end of the side, the plucked-bass 
suggestion of A (bars 138 and 140). 

On side 3 (bar 144) begins the fugal treatment, in a 
swirling subject, strongly controlled. The ups and 
downs of its most marked points of melody recall (per- 
haps without the composer’s intention) the main outline 
of A. About half-inch to five-eighths inch on side 3 note 
two little weavings—first (bar 159) of a reminiscence 
from bars 9, 10 of the Welsh theme, and then (bar 161) 
of Bii. These come in the upper part, and so are easily 
spotted. Bii here works out its early promise. 

The fugato being over, the mind is soothed, and a 
recollection of E (bar 202) brings back a short recapitu- 
lation—with a clinching touch (bar 209), then E (bar 
231); and finally, A having paid its respects (bar 252), 
the work is crowned by the full-spreading performance 
by all hands of the Welsh air (bar 279). D provides the 
coda, rounding off the adventure with the right touch 
of brilliance. 

The whole is a pretty example of the craftsman’s easy 
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use of variety-in-unity. The introduction, necessarily 
short in proportion to the Allegro, not only contains the 
small form of the Welsh air which is glorified in the 
Allegro, but it foreshadows, in the minor, the first theme 
of the latter (D), and also provides, in its opening tune, 
A, material for development in the Allegro. Thus it is 
full of matter worth hearing for its own sake (the viola’s 
lead to the Welsh air, C, has a curiously evocative 
quality, because of the tone-colour employed : just one 


+ » 


out of many instances, in every work of Elgar’s, of his 
choice of the right instrument, and the right register 
of the instrument, for the feeling he wants to express) ; 
and also, the prelude promises more and fuller matter 
later, a promise which is richly kept. Everything is 
compact, brief, logical and convincing; one enjoys 
remembering the urgent lifts of the strings, the bird- 
swoops of melody, and the hummable tunes: Elgar’s 
worth, and money’s worth, in heaped measure ! 
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RECORD BRITISH AND BUY BRITISH 


by W. M. FAULKNER and W. S. MEADMORE 


OCIETIES and rumours of Societies seem to be in the air, 

and the success of the first one, the Hugo Wolf Society, was 
most gratifying, especially to those who realise the unique 
position this composer holds among German song writers. 
There has been a definite neglect of Wolf’s work hitherto. 

But the launching of the subsequent Societies has not the 
same justification. It is not the neglect of Beethoven or of 
Sibelius or of Haydn that requires attention, but the neglect 
of native music. The recording companies seem to be oblivious 
of the fact that there is any British music of value beyond the 
compositions of Elgar and Delius. True, other composers do, 
occasionally, creep into the catalogues; only sufficiently, 
however, to whet the appetite. 

These be patriotic days when we are urged to buy British, 
but be the flesh ever so willing too often does it entail too great 
a strain upon purses depleted by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But in the world of music the price factor is 
equal, if not actually lower, for the native product! British 
music has always had more than its fair share of hard knocks, 
notwithstanding the fact that it has had two periods—the 
Elizabethan and the late Victorian and Edwardian—which 
compare favourably with any given periods of any other 
country. Our heritage of music is particularly rich in song, 
and it is in song that the output of the gramophone companies 
is particularly poor. One cannot but feel astonished, when 
browsing through the catalogues of the leading recording com- 
panies, to perceive how adequately the serious music lover 
is catered for in everything but song. That there is a very 
real love of song, and of English song specially, hardly needs 
arguing ; here surely is a rich field for a Society. 

Something has been done in this direction. The International 
Educational Society has issued five records by Dr. George Dyson 
illustrating the progress of music, but this does not extend 
beyond 1638 and the records comprise but ten actual illustra- 
tions of madrigals and songs. The Columbia History of Music 
also contains a few songs, but it still remains for English song 
to be treated comprehensively. 

For the purpose of such a Society, English song would have 
to be divided into the five periods into which it naturally falls, 
ranging from its beginnings to contemporary work. 

In any explanatory matter issued with such a recording, 
stress should be laid on the influence on music of contemporary 
historical events, for this materially assists in an understanding 
of the music performed, since music is not a static art, but one 
that is influenced by the characteristics and events of each 
generation. 

; The task of selecting examples of each period is an embarrass- 
ing one, owing to the abundance of songs possessing equal claims 
to inclusion ; the selection of songs which follows must be 








regarded as merely typical of many equivalent fine songs in 
each period. 

The First Period, covering the infancy of English song, ends 
about the year 1550. Song was then influenced by the Church 
and the Monks, “‘secular’’ song and ‘‘ folk’ song were in a 
state of evolution ; the language of the Court and better classes 
was being changed from Latin to English, and the printing 
press had been invented in 1476. Three songs would probably 
be sufficient for this period: (a) Summer is 7 cumen in (Anon.) ; 
(b) Ag ‘ncourt (Anon.); (c) Westron Winde (Anon.). Agin- 
court is an interesting song from an historical point of view, 
the unknown composer appearing to have tried “‘ to make the 
best of two worlds ”’ in regard to the change of language, by 
writing the verses in English and the choruses in Latin! 
Westron Winde is a less known but very emotional fragment 
of early sixteenth century work. 

The Second Period would cover the years 1550 to 1650, a 
time of religious strife (from 1550-1588), involving the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, and of changes following on the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada in the year 1588, when an era of 
comparative religious toleration followed, coupled with an 
enthusiasm for adventure exemplified by the exploits of Drake, 
Raleigh and Hawkins. 

Simultaneously there arose the first of the very great eras of 
English song under the lead of Byrd, Morley, Bull and Gibbons. 
The end of the period was dominated by Puritan influence and 
the quality of the song writing immediately declined. 

The choice of songs for this period is most difficult, the 
abundance of material being overwhelming, but the following 
are suggested: (a) As I Walked Forth (Robert Johnson) ; 
(6) O Mistress Mine (Anon.); (c) Sally in Our Alley (Tune : 
The Country Lass); (d) Come Again, Sweet Love (Dowland) ; 
(e) Since First I Saw Your Face (Ford); (f) It was a Lover and 
his Lass (Morley) ; (g) Cold and Raw the Wind did Blow (Tune : 
Stingo). The last-mentioned is a delicious work of a light and 
somewhat naive quality. 

The Third Period comprises the years 1650 to 1700. The 
first part of this period marked the Restoration, with its release 
from the restraints of Puritanism. Other points of interest are 
the first production of English Opera in 1656 ; the importation 
of the French style of music by order of King Charles the Second, 
who considered English music so dull as to need enlivenment, 
and Henry Purcell, one of the greatest of English composers, 
lived his short life during this period. Mention should also 
be made of the accession to the throne, at the end of this 
period, of William of Orange, which coincided with a change 
in the quality of English music in the direction of greater 
simplicity and seriousness. The selected songs might include : 
(a) If Music be the Food of Love (Purcell); (6) Nymphs and 
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Shepherds (Purcell); (c) Ah Stay, Ah Turn (Eccles); (d) 
Black- Eyed Susan (Letheridge) ; (e) Let’s Sing of Stage Coaches 
(Anon.). The last song is a little known but vivacious number, 
with an interesting accompaniment, exhibiting an advance on 
the prevailing ideas of what accompaniments should be. 

The Fourth Period is a longer one, extending as it does from 
1700 to 1870. The standard of song-writing during this period 
was, generally speaking, poor. Notable historical events 
include the growth of social intercourse brought about by the 
erection of public meeting places, clubs and coffee houses, with 
a resultant good effect on manners and conversation; the 
establishment of schools, the publication of great numbers of 
books and magazines, and the appearance of the novel. An 
important event was the establishment by Handel of English 
Opera, followed by the composition and production of a large 
number of ballad operas, consequent on the success of ‘‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera.” 

The later part of the period saw the passing of the Reform 
Bill with its resultant impetus to social reform ; the discovery 
of steam as a motive power, the development of machinery, 
and the passing of England from an agricultural to a manu- 
facturing country. Thus was ushered in the industrial era. 
The minds of people became preoccupied with ‘ Industry,” 
and music, as an art, suffered by consequential neglect. 

The songs for this period might include: (a) The Thorn 
(Shield) ; (6) Tom Bowling (Dibdin) ; (c) To Chloe in Sickness 
(Sterndale Bennett) ; (d) Three Fishers went Sailing (Hullah) ; 
(e) My Pretty Jane (Bishop); (f) O Listen to the Voice of 
Love (Hook) ; (g) Lullaby (Storace) ; (h) Where the Bee Sucks 
(Dr. Arne); (i) The Laes with the Delicate Air (Michael Arne). 

The Fifth Period extends from 1870 to the present day. 
Historically, the earlier part of this period consisted of a 
continuance of the industrial era in an intensified form. Feople 
were absorbed with their business and worked long and hard. 
Music was at a very low ebb, being often relegated to a device 
to amuse idle daughters of the household. There was, however, 
one remarkable exception, that of Sir Arthur Sullivan, his first 
comic opera being produced in 1875. 

Towards the close of the reign of Queen Victoria there came 
a great renascence of song under the lead of Parry, Stanford 
and Elgar, followed later by Walford Davies, Mallinson, Henry 
Nichols and Vaughan Williams. The standard of song-writing 
now reached a level equal to that of the Elizabethan Madrigal 
period. In one sense it was higher, for now the song accompani- 
ments exhibited an immense advance on anything previously 
attempted and became indeed an essential and inseparable 
part of the song, the composer endeavouring to express his ideas 
by means of akind of duet between the voice and the piano. The 
songs to represent this period might be : (a) Orpheus and his 
Lute (Sullivan) ; (6) A Lover’s Garland (Parry); (c) Through 
the Ivory Gate (Parry); (d) To Lucasta, on Going to the Wars 
(Parry); (e) When Comes My Gwen (Parry); (f) Spring 
(Stanford); (g) The Fairy Lough (Stanford); (h) Like to the 
Damask Rose (Elgar); (i) Sweet Obscurity (Walker); (j) 
Sweet Content (Walford Davies); (k) When Childer Plays 
(Walford Davies); (1) Sea Fever (John Ireland); (m) Child, 
What Sings the Morning ? (Mallinson) ; (n) Mutability (Nichols) ; 
(0) Since to be Loved Endures (Nichols); (p) The Road Side 
Fire (Vaughan Williams) ; (q) Fear No More the Heat of the 
Sun (Foss). 

A deliberate and notable omission from this list is that of the 
songs of Delius; they seem to be unclassifiable as far as 
nationality is concerned, being of a quality rare and removed 
from considerations of time and place, and marked by the 
intense individuality which permeates all his work. 

It will be noticed that some of the songs mentioned have 
already been recorded. Many of the songs issued by the Hugo 
Wolf Society had previously been recorded. As with the Wolf 
Society, the aim has been to give a representative selection. 

The total songs suggested would occupy some fifteen records 
and would constitute a selection of English songs which would 


surely prove a source of enduring pleasure to those who were 
fortunate enough to possess them. 

The contention made, earlier, that at two periods of English 
song-writing—the Elizabethan and that commencing with 
Parry, Stanford and Elgar—a level of writing was reached which 
is not surpassed by the greatest non-English song writers must 
not be taken as inferring any disparagement of the latter. On 
the contrary, the average, intelligent English music lover 
appreciates the songs of Hugo Wolf, Strauss, Brahms, Schubert, 
Schumann, Debussy and Moussorgsky in quite as high a degree 
as do the compatriots of these composers—if not more ! 

Further, while the qualities that inform good music can, by 
their nature, have no barriers such as nationality and time, it 
needs to be emphasized that there must always be, to the 
listener, a special and added appeal in the performance of music 
written by his own countrymen. The nature of this appeal is 
difficult to define, but it is felt when we listen to such works as 
Elgar’s ‘‘ Cockaigne ’’ Overture and even in a lower plane— 
but not so low as some music critics profess to believe—when 
we hear those remarkably skilfully orchestrated set of Marches 
‘Pomp and Circumstance.” This ‘“ National ’’ appeal (to use a 
much misused word) of English songs to the English people 
would probably alone ensure success to the suggested venture. 

An instance of the success that follows a work that arouses 
these special ‘‘ National ”’ feelings was seen in the revival of 
**The Beggar’s Opera.” It is fairly certain that the people 
responsiblé for that revival did not, in their most optimistic 
moments, visualise the overwhelming attraction it proved to 
be. The explanation was probably to be found in its appeal 
to national sentiment. 

In order to make the success of the scheme sure, care should 
be taken in the selection of the singers for the songs, and, need- 
less to say, they should be exclusively British. The voices 
required for the performances of the songs would be soprano, 
contralto, tenor and baritone. It is an invidious task to suggest 
who the singers should be, but the writers are unanimous in 
their belief that there would be a wide response to the Society 
if the songs were sung by Dora Labbette, Muriel Brunskill, 
Joseph Hislop, John Goss, Arthur Cranmer, Arthur Fear, and 
also John Morel, who, in particular, has done much via the 
wireless and the gramophone to keep alive our great heritage 
of song. Further, if Mr. Liddle’s services as accompanist could 
be secured, nothing better in that direction could be desired. 


W. M. F. and W. S. M. 





Decca’s Radio Exhibition 


During the run of the Radio Exhibition at Olympia, Decca, 
as enterprising as ever, organised a miniature show of their own 
at Regent House, Regent Street, where some really astounding 
values in radio-gramophones and radio receivers were demon- 
strated. Here again, in both the Decca and the Brunswick 
ranges, the super-heterodyne was the most prominent circuit. 
There are super-het. radio-gramophones, with almost every 
conceivable modern refinement: automatic record-changer, 
tone-control, dual loud-speakers, mains aerial, adequate power- 
handling capacity (44 watts undistorted) are but a few of the 
noteworthy details. There are five and six valve super-het. 
radio receivers in table and Tallboy cabinets, and there are also 
four-valve band-pass receivers in table type cabinets. All are 
for A.C. operation and all include moving-coil loud-speakers. 
The Decca Four-Valve Table Radio Set is a particularly fine 
and inexpensive model. This employs screened-grid valves in 
both the H.F. and detector stages and a Pentode in the output 
stage. There are sockets for the connection of a pick-up and 
for an external loud-speaker. The price of this receiver is 
16 guineas. The price of the Tallboy super-het. is 28 guineas, 
the five-valve table model costs 19 guineas, and the six-valve 
super-het. radio-gramophone costs but 39 guineas. In addi- 
tion, the full range of Decca acoustic gramophones, including a 
new and really neat portable, were exhibited in an atmosphere 
that seemed refreshing after our experience of the tropical 
climate of Olympia. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE H.M.V. CONNOISSEUR 
CATALOGUE 


(Continued from page 97) 


DB1559-60. BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET. Quartet in 

B flat major, Op. 133 (Grosse Fuge) (Beethoven). 

The work is recorded complete. Breaks (references to 
Eulenburg min. score): page 12, line 2, bar 1; page 17, line 
2, bar 1; bottom of page 25. 

For last year’s Connoisseur’s Catalogue the Budapest 
recorded the B flat Quartet (Op. 130) as far as the end of the 
Cavatina. This recording of the Grosse Fuge completes the 
work. Most people know the story—how the Fugue was 
originally written as the Finale of the quartet, how Beethoven 
was met with the old complaint that the whole thing was too 
long and that the Fugue especially was a trial to tired ears ; 
and how at last he consented to substitute the movement we 
know as the Finale of the quartet and published the Fugue as 
a separate composition. The Budapest here (as in the concert 
hall) prefer to restore the quartet in its original form with the 
Fugue at the end. They are entirely right ; the lighter Finale 
may be excused as a concession to human weakness, but it 
quite ruined Beethoven’s grand design. Read M. d’Indy’s 
article in Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey (under ‘‘ Beethoven ”’) 
and the very illuminating paragraph on the same subject by 
Mr. Kornstein (under the heading ‘* Quartet ’”—second volume, 
page 252) if you want to appreciate the extent of the damage 
and gain an insight into this ‘‘ very posthumous ” and difficult 
Fugue. 

We already have a version of the Fugue by the Léner, 
but I vastly prefer the present rendering. The uncouth 
grandeur of this gaunt masterpiece.is far better suited to 
the biting tone, the vigorous methods of the Budapest 
than to the refined style of the Léner. Energy, breadth, 
courage, even audacity, these are the qualities Beethoven has 
brought to his music, and he demands them again from his 
interpreters. That there should be a little “‘edge’’ on the 
tone here and there, that an occasional harsh sound should 
intrude—all this is of no consequence if the necessary virtues 
are present. The composer thinks nothing of asking a violin 
or ’cello to dive down a couple of octaves or so, catch a flying 
crotchet, and swoop back whence he came, so that smoothness 
is in any case out of the question. 

I have listened to the records carefully. The first thing that 
strikes me is the clearness of the recording and the admirable 
balance. From start to finish the part-writing sounds perfectly 
distinct and yet the ensemble has been worked out to the last 
quaver. The viola—so often the weak spot in a quartet— 
deserves a special word of praise. Like his confréres, he 
pursues his vigorous way with a certain intellectual 
athleticism that never flags through four strenuous sides, and 
his characteristic tone-quality is most faithfully reproduced. 
In connection with the recording there is one other point I 
should mention: I tried the first side over on my acoustic 
gramophone with a medium needle, and found the result 
strangely ineffective. For most chamber music a medium 
needle gives me the best results; but for the Grosse Fuge a 
loud one is essential. 

The latest Beethoven is not everybody’s meat. But if you 
enjoyed the movements of the B flat quartet recorded last year 
by the Budapest then you will need the Fugue to complete the 
set. And I can assure you that neither the Budapest nor 
H.M.V. will let you down. zoe 


D1741. PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Leopold Stokowski: Shepherds’ Christmas Music from the 
Christmas Oratorio (Bach). 

The ever-heartening ‘“‘ symphony ”’ that opens Part 2 of the 
Christmas Oratorio is an even deeper, or loftier (some may feel), 
expression of the meaning of Christmas than Handel’s better- 
known Pastoral Symphony in Messiah. The two interludes 
(as indeed so many of the treatments of similar verbal passages 
in the works) suggest the difference in the two geniuses : and 
they combine to make musicians sorry that Bach’s work is 
so much less frequently heard than Handel’s. Great though 
that is—with droops, admittedly—Bach delves deeper, most 
of us feel ; but each wrought according to his nature, and both 
put the whole of life into their work. This full-toned version 
of the sublime simplicities which prepare the mind for the 
opening of Part 2—‘‘ And there were shepherds ’’—should 
have a place among every music-lover’s treasures of the spirit. 


D1905-7. PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Leopold Stokowski: Overture and Venusberg Music (Paris 
version) from Tannhauser (Wagner). 

Still more bacchanalian music! Six sides of the old familiar 
revels are a little too much for me, though I worked through 
them with the score, to admire the Philadelphians’ conception 
of the great house-warming in the Venusberg. Is it better to 
hear the music without the stage doings, or not? If the dances 
are well done, the music seems short ; but they are generally 
tame, and only their variety saves the scene. Perhaps it is 
best to think about the music, and for that the eye on the 
printed page sometimes helps more than when it is occupied 
with the Graces and Disgraces of the stage. The scale of price, 
length, and volume, is bigger than in the Berlin Orchestra’s 
records. I feel that the Americans become rather ponderously 
opulent, but this supremely rich recording will appeal to many, 
if they still care to put on the turntable an overture that one 
sometimes thinks might be put on another kind of shelf for 
a few years without great loss. Should we not enjoy it all the 
better when we took it down again, about 1940? The Eulen- 
burg score indications are these : Complete opera volume 903a, 
overture to p. 47, then pp. 741-815 in Paris variants volume, 
903b. Is not Tannhauser’s hymn (side 2, 1} ins. in) on the 
slow and stodgy side? The conductor’s deliberation ensures 
that every detail shall, as far as recording allows, be heard, and 
nearly all of itis. But I am not sure that I want to be able to 
follow the shape of every careful phrase throughout. After 
four sides, I had to stop for refreshments. That orgy sure is 
the swellest ever! It is enough to drive even a reviewer to 
wicked ways. But it is a gorgeous row! The castanets (side 
4) sound as big as street-cracking machines. I wish the 
sirens’ chorus (middle of side 4) had been heard. The women’s 
(not, be it remarked, ladies’) voices would make a pleasant 
relief after all these dizzy orchestral ongauns. Why not bring 
in a small choir? These last two sides, of quiet music, are 
entirely lovely. The characteristic Wagnerian love-motif 
(drooping-thirds) is one of several foretastes of the later Ring 
marvels. The end is beautifully done, and anyone who wants 
to have a fully satisfying yes-sir-yes-sir-six-sides-full of the 
Venusberg music has it here—once for all, I am inclined to say. 





for June, July and August 1932. 





Reviews of other records from this catalogue will be found in THE GRAMOPHONE for October 1931 (Supplement) and 
: 193; Any reader who desires the opinion of our reviewers on any particular record 
not yet dealt with can obtain it on application to the London Office, enclosing a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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C2387-9. MARCEL MOYSE and MLLE. LILLY LASKINE: 
Concerto for Flute and Harp in C major, K.V.299 (Mozart). 
Every worthy novelty should have a welcome, and though 

many of Mozart’s “‘ occasional ”’ works are slight enough, like 

this, they enlarge our knowledge, and always contain something 
to touch the fancy or the heart. This K.299 concerto dates 

from that Spring of 1778 when Mozart, returning to Paris as a 

young man of twenty-two, found himself almost neglected 

for those controversial delights of operatic side-taking which 

Gluck was then arousing. There was no position going worth 

his while, no opera to be written for the Paris stage, and most 

of his happiness came from the private favours of the nobility. 

For a ducal friend and his daughter who played, the one the 

flute and the other the harp, he wrote this work. Each of the 

three movements (Allegro, Andante and Rondo) takes one disc. 

The recording is sharp-set, clear and gay, the string tone rather 

less than perfectly fine. We have heard and enjoyed M. 

Moyse’s fluting before. The harp part is not very characteristic, 

and sounds thin. Perhaps, on the limited instruments of the 

day, Mozart did not wish to make too great demands ; but it 
is doubtful if he really tried to “‘ get into the strings ”’ of it. 

The slow movement is a pretty thing, in a vein of manly 

sentiment: one of the happiest little quiet things in the 

catalogue. For the rest, there are suave tunes, easy build: a 

holiday stroll through the well-kept wood; and, to awake 

the flute’s and harp’s delight, what more does one want? 


C2181-2. BERLIN STATE OPERA ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Dr. Leo Blech: Venusberg Music from Tannhauser 
(Wagner). Min. score, Eulenburg. 

To follow the Venusberg Music with the score is to have a 
lesson in scoring and in thinking-for-the-theatre which, 
however often repeated, never loses its significance. The cut 
from the overture is made earlier than the score indicates, and 
we pass to the bacchanale (Eulenburg score, 903b). The 
conductor’s difficulty is to keep whipping on the orgy without 
getting stuck for breath, so to speak. The wind almost does 
so, I feel, near the end of side 2, where the Graces lose patience 
and interfere—as well they might, for this is indeed quite 
unlike the home life of the dear ladies. The records are well 
worth getting, if you have not already a pair, for this music 
wonderfully foreshadows, both in some of its phrases and in 
its breadth of control, the greatness of the later Wagner. 


C2190. BERLIN STATE OPERA ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Dr. Leo Blech: Homage March (Wagner). Min. score, 
Eulenburg. 

Wagner’s homage was to King Ludwig of Bavaria, a young 
man who, fired by reading the composer’s cry for ‘‘ a Prince ” 
to aid him, determined to be his friend, and so far bettered his 
first inclination that he filled Wagner with such joy as he 
rarely afterwards felt: joy all the richer because of early 
disappointments. The king’s villa on Lake Starnberg, near 
Munich, was at his disposal, and here in the summer of 1864, 
visiting his patron very frequently, he wrote the Homage 
March, which was appropriately played, eight years later, 
whilst Wagner laid the foundation-stone of the Bayreuth 
theatre. The march was first written for military band, and 
never completed, by Wagner, in its orchestral form. Raff is 
responsible for part of the transcription. The quiet, aspiring 
opening suggests the composer’s warmth of affectionate grati- 
tude. Later the brass is assertive, as one might expect in a 
piece so planned. The recording is judicious ; there is solidity 
without noise. 


DB1586. CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Frederick Stock: Ruses d’Amour, Ballet, Op. 61 (Glazounov). 
We had a little of the Ruses d’ Amour music some time ago, 

and a good deal of The Seasons, This second ration of Ruses 

comprises an Introduction and Waltz, and Peasants’ Dance. 

The first part is based on a tune that sounds like an old French 


ditty (I have no note by me about the work). Lively fiddle 
varying of it leads to the Waltz, very attractively set out, with 
light wood-windings, and then the fuller-scored form, ending 
with a return to 4/4 excitements. The other side has a 
vigorous waltz (if it were slower it could be called a Lédndler), 
which quickens up and turns in style first to the ballroom 
waltz, and then to a gay two-time galop-like affair. Glazounov 
has one of the best of hands for this sort of thing, and as a very 
simple recreation-record, acceptable in any company, this 
is worth remembering. 


W.R. A. 


DB1429-31. ERICA MORINI: Sonata in B Flat Minor 

(Mozart :‘ K 454). . 

One of the loveliest of Mozart’s violin sonatas here receives 
really sensitive handling. Once you have got the right fibre 
needle to stand up to it, the recording achieves a tone that is 
exceptionally good. I do not know this Schnabel and Flesch 
edition which Erica Morini here uses; but if the present 
instance is a good and true interpretation of it, it certainly has 
much to commend it. For mere playing, I cannot say I prefer 
any one movement to another. There is plenty of ‘‘ poetry ”’ 
in the first (perhaps some idea of it is conveyed if I say that it 
bears a kind of similarity to a stinging-sweet Heine lyric of the 
Spring) and a most persuasive clarity. The second movement, 
which is not so much a series of melodies as a continuously 
lovely shape, might seem to some to suffer a little by the too 
persistent predominance of the violin. Mozart’s violin 
sonatas are for a combination of the violin and the piano, and 
must be played as such—a duet rather than a violin solo with 
piano accompaniment. And as a rule, there is a quite unusual 
unanimity between the violinist here and her accompanist, 
Ludwig Kentner. I think it is the last movement, however, 
which will make the most appeal : it is played throughout with 
a gaiety that, for all its continued ecstatic pitch, is always 
beautifully controlled—there is a brightness in it that is like 
early morning sunlight. One minor criticism of the recording : 
the bass of the piano part might with advantage have been a 
little bolder. Mozart “fans ’’ will undoubtedly worship this 


record. 
DA1109. ERICA MORINI: Praeludium and Allegro (Pugnani- 
Kreisler). 


Unless it be by Kreisler himself, I cannot imagine a better 
interpretation of this impressive Praeludium, with its long, 
slow strides over the whole compass of the violin. Erica 
Morini’s sure attack, binding the bold melody together, is 
most dramatic. On the other side comes the happy and tuneful 
Allegro—like a gust of fresh air suddenly blown into a long- 
closed room. This ought to prove one of the most popular of 
the new Connoisseur records—good as music and excellent as 
recording. The accompaniment offers less scope than Ludwig 
Kentner found in the Mozart, but it is as clear here as there 
that he understands every little nuance of his soloist’s moods. 


DA1103. ERICA MORINI: Gypsy Serenade (Valdez) and 

Arioso (Bach). 

The Bach Arioso is perfectly played, and I can think of no 
better introduction to the fine work of Erica Morini. With the 
sensuous sweep of her bowing she reveals to the full the slow, 
dignified line of this incomparable Bach melody. I could wish 
the Arioso were backed by something more worth-while than 
Valdez’s charming, but always superficial, Serenade. (Why, 
for instance, could we not have been given one of Bach’s own 
sprightly dances?) But the Valdez offers such admirable 
opportunities for the more vivacious aspects of a violinist’s 
art that I cannot find it in me to protest too vigorously. The 
full, rich tone of the recording deserves special mention; and 
once again Erica Morini is splendidly served in her accompanist. 
A most pleasing record. 

C. H. W. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


COLUMBIA. 

LX170—1 (12in., 12s.).—Concertgebouw Orchestra, conduc:cd 

by Mengelberg : Overture to Tannhauser (Wagner). 

It is extraordinary that we should have yet another recording 
of this. It seems difficult to perform or record it badly. I like 
Mengelberg’s pace—not too slow, end his recorders’ discretion 
as to loudness. Side 2 seems a trifle hurried. I should say 
(though the discs are no longer in my hands) that the recent 
H.M.V. performance was a trifle furiouser, and more massive 
in the lower parts. I rather like the lightness of touch here. 
Mengelberg does not often step in that direction. He gets 
over the ground easily, so that the overture seems shorter than 
usual. I am not among those who grumble at Wagner’s 
length ; but it is obvious that after so many performances and 
recordings of a piece anyone’s mind may become partly 
numbed, and interest may flag: but Wagner always comes up 
fresh after a rest. Reading again some of the criticisms of the 
first performances, one is warned that criticism is a queer game : 
but the mistakes made about Tannhduser, or any other work, 
do not of course intimidate us, or relieve us of the necessity 
of making up our mind about contemporary music. It is, 
indeed, all the easier to do so if we have read history. Indeed, 
I cannot see how one can do so without such reading and 
interpretation of the past. It always gives us the clue to the 
present—and the future also. 





DECCA-POLYDOR. 


PO5040 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Berlin §.0. Orchestra, conducted 
by Melichar: Overture to Light Cavalry (Suppé). 


LY6031 (12in., 4s.).—Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Priiwer: Overture to The Daughter of the 
Regiment (Donizetti). 

Suppé.—Exceptionally good recording of the trumpet at the 
start, and of the brass in general. Strictly disciplined. 
Imposing fagade, even though there is nothing behind it. 
Even to imagine that there may be people to whom this is 
fresh makes one realise how wide the world is. And that, 
after all, is a pleasant thought. The best record of this music 
that I remember. 

The Donizetti is worth hearing for its plump, well-fed tunes 
(body, not brain). 

The recording is slightly over-reverberant, which only 
fattens up the music: and the scoring can do with that, or 
with something to hide its poverty. For a brief excursion 
into the land of the past—a past we are never likely to dig 
up thoroughly—the record is amusing. Otherwise, Donizetti 
is doornail-dead. There used to be a legend that he was 
I am glad that has been 


descended from a Scot, Donald Izett. 
exploded. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 
DA1259-60 (10in., 8s.).—Chamber Orchestra of Ecole 
Normale, Paris, conducted by Cortot: Third Brandenburg 
Concerto (Bach). 


C2448-9 (12in., 8s.).—L.§8.0., conducted by E. Coates: 
From Meadow to Mayfair, and The Merrymakers (E. 
Coates). 


C2453 (12in., 4s.).—L.§.0., conducted by Sargent: Fantasia 
on Sea Shanties (arr. Gibilaro). 


Of the strings we never tire. All the Brandenburgs (1721) 
have their characteristic orchestral beauties, though the 
orchestra as we know it—as a palette of rainbow-colours—was 
not conceived then. If in the Third we miss the flaunting joy 
of trumpets and the piquancy of oboes, there is the beneficent 
richness of the ten string parts—without, happily, that 
intrusive harpsichord, which seems to me scarcely ever any- 
thing but a nuisance, in these old scores. I am always glad 
when it is omitted. Its life is lived on a different plane from 
that of the strings, which it only hampers. Three violin parts, 
three for viola, three for ’cello, and a bass, make up a glorious 
fullness, and the structure, especially in the first movement, 
is a delight of compactness. When Bach gets into his athletic 
stride—and he never wastes time in preliminary postures— 
we settle down to enjoy the run, and the only thing that can 
disturb us is that B.Y.P-ish forcing of the pace, which is the 
blemish of at least one of our conductors. Bach is not a 
raree-show, nor is a Brandenburg like the 100 yards. Nobody 
yearns to see it done in under 9%. Cortot takes the first 
movement very soberly ; the second will be preferred by 
nearly everybody at this safe yet lively pace, rather than 
rushed, as we often hear it. Liveliness, as we so often note, is 
not a matter of pace alone, but of the subtle placing of relative 
stresses, of phrasing. Cortot gives his low strings time to 
articulate, and the answering of the three string bodies is 
pleasing. The tiny chord-interlude between the movements 
is decorated with a keyboard flourish, which is no matter. 
There are not too many players, and they record in full 
seemliness. I always wish for still a little more to be made of 
the swellings in the first half-inch of the last movement, but 
here is sure control and sweet tone, which make us call for the 
rest of the Brandenburgs. Once they were produced from 
another quarter, and I had actually reviewed them, when they 
were withdrawn. Let us have the lot, please. 


Mr. Coates’ suite contains three numbers: In the Country 
(Rustic Dance), A Song by the Way (Romance), and Evening 
in Town (Valse). It is the nature] successor to his Countryside 
and Summer Days sets. Their qualities are well known. 
There is no need to commend this good light music that seeks 
no fresh expression of thoughts either old or new. A great 
deal of the musician’s complaint about light music is that it 
is poorly made. If only the dance merchants would seek this 
modest level of originality, they would come up 100 per cent. 
into the class of musicians. The Romance is one of the neatest 
of slight sentimentals, and the Valse makes it clear that we do 
not need to bring over foreigners to provide our musical comedy 
tunes—not even dead ones. The overture, rather more 
fierily recorded, is showier—a good cocktail to top off. 

The shanties are breezily arranged, but the breeze is that of 
the wind-machine rather than the natural air. Indeed, it is a 
weakness in all folk-song arranging that the airs are apt to be 
wafted out of their course by harmonic and instrumental 
gusts. These mildly “ fancy ”’ orchestrations may not strike 
some listeners as cheap. I find them a little finicking, but most 
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of the harmonies will not offend. A charming moment such as 
we find in the middle of side two is worth discovering. The 
playing is occasionally less than fully alert. My fibre, which 
had been behaving well on other records, did not stand up to 
my copy of this: but steel, doubtless, will convince and 
subdue. 


PARLOPHONE. 


E11208-—9 (12in., 8s.).—Orchestra of the Association des Con- 
certs Poulet : Symphonic Piece from Redemption (Franck). 
A note on this will be found in April, page 469 (Decca- 
Polydor). This is a well-rounded full-length presentation of 
the music by an orchestra whose name is new to me and 
whose conductor is not named. Those who have not the note 
by them may be reminded that the idea behind the piece is 
“the joy of the world which is transformed and expanded by 
the words of Christ.’’ The gramophone has been used in church, 
and I can think of many services which would be enriched by 
the use of this record. Very often the organist cannot tackle 
big music: and in any case, an orchestral piece of the right 
kind is an impressive contrast to organ tone. If a decent 
gramophone is available, why should not records of reverent 
music be heard in any church? They need not displace the 
organist, nor even form part of the regular service: though 
this piece seems to me an ideal aid to devotion. The ‘‘ pagan ”’ 
middle section of contrast (side 2) could, if desired, be omitted. 
In this part the bass lumbers a fraction late, at moments. 
D. G. Mason once suggested the comparison of Franck to 
Amiel. We need more of the spirit of both to-day. To me, 
Franck combines the passion of religious reality with a tincture 
(when the music is heard apart from his known views) of 
Amiel’s ‘‘ consciousness alone is immortal, positive, perfectly 
real. The world is but a sublime phantasmagoria, destined 
to cheer and form the soul. Consciousness is a universe, and 
its sun is love.’ He goes on to bid us beware of too much 
analysis. Maybe I am in danger of that, even in speaking of 
what might seem to be opposed interpretations of Franck’s 
music. But, analysis apart, can one help loving it? And, in 
the long run, what is a musical life but one expression of our 
capacity to enter into other lives, to comprehend, and so to 
love? May we have another extract from Redemption—say 
the end of the second version? Part of The Beatitudes should 
be added. This successor of Redemption shows the fuller 
freedom of the composer’s harmonic style ; and, though failing 
somewhat in the power of gripping the mind, taken as a whole, 
it would provide some single discs of real delight. 





W. R. A. 


(Mr. Herman Klein and Mr. C. Henry Warren are away on 
holiday this month.] 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANOFORTE. 

Three of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies appear this month, 
the most important being the Ninth, which is a positive riot of 
folk tunes and occupies three sides of a twelve-inch record, and 
is gloriously played by Mark Hambourg (H.M.V. C2446-7, 
12in., 4s. each), He gives the Fourth on the other side. 
Ania Dorfmann plays the T'enth on Columbia DX367 (12in., 
4s.) with brilliance and delicacy. It is good to get the less 
hackneyed of these pyrotechnics through which the lovely 
tunes glow undisturbed. 

It can’t be easy to play Chopin’s Polonaise Militaire as 
though you weren’t tired of it, and Jean Dennery hardly 
succeeds in this (Parlo, E11207, 12in., 4s.), but compensates on 
the other side with the Prelude in A minor from Bach’s English 
Suite. 

Paderewski plays two Chopin Mazurkas, Op. 59, No. 2, and 
Op. 33, No. 2. This is an exquisite little 10in. record (H.M.V. 
DA1245, 4s.) to add to the collection, but, as usual, it likes a 
fibre needle. One cannot help deploring the Master’s fidelity 
to his Erard, which obstinately refuses to adapt itself to the 
microphone. And there is another Brailowsky in the Decca- 
Polydor series, the Dance of the Fire-Worshippers of De Falla, 
and a Prelude, Op. 11, No. 10, and Htude, Op. 8, No. 12, of 
Scriabine. The latter is the one that seems to be wanting to 
be Chopin’s Revolutionary but never succeeds. It is none the 
less delightful. 


VIOLIN. 


Vasa Prihoda, beautifully accompanied by Charles Cerné, 
plays Mendelssohn’s On Wings of Song and Schubert’s Ave 
Maria (Decca-Polydor CA8093, 12in., 5s.), and on H.M.V. 
DA1214 (4s.) Mischa Elman plays Drigo’s Les Millions 
d@ Arlequin and Drdla’s Serenade, a holiday record that will not 
get stale. When the great ones stoop to popular stuff with such 
grace and dignity as this, the most exalted high-brow should 
not grudge his humble brother the chance of buying such a 
perfect record of the music he likes best to listen to. 


Albert Sandler and his Orchestra play a Bohéme Fantasia 
on Columbia DB876 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 


ORGAN. 


Kevin Buckley plays Saint-Saéns’ Le Cygne and the Gavotte 
from Thomas’ Mignon and Lieblich’s Musical Box on the organ 
of the Regent Theatre, Bournemouth, a very desirable light 
record (H.M.V. B4227, 2s. 6d.), and the many admirers of 
Reger’s music will welcome his Gloria in Excelsis Deo, Op. 59, 
No. 8, and Benedictus, No. 9, both from his T'welve Pieces for 
the Organ, played on the organ of Paderborn Cathedral by 
Vicar Paul Hebestreit (Decca-Polydor LY6035, 12in., 4s.). 


Fg. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano). Pamina’s Aria from Act 2 of 
The Magic Flute (Mozart) and with Chorus the Entrance 
of Butterfly from Act 1 of Madame Butterfly (Puccini). 
In German. Orch. ace. Parlo. RO20194, 10in., 4s. 


GABRIELE RITTER-CIAMPI (soprano). Il Re Pastore (Mozart) 
and [Il Pensieroso (Handel). In Italian. Orch. ace. 
Decca CA8092, 12in., 5s. 


RICHARD TAUBER (tenor). Morgen and Heimliche Auffor- 
derung (Richard Strauss). In German. Orch. acc. 
Parlo. RO 20195, 10in., 4s. 


HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone). Let wine flow and QO, 
come unto thy window from Don Giovanni (Mozart). 
In German. Orch. ace. Decca DE7008, 10in., 4s. 


LEO SLEZAK (tenor). The Linden Tree from The Winter 
Journey and By the Sea (Schubert). In German. Piano 
ace. Decca LY6032, 12in., 4s. 


HEDWIG JUNGKARTH (soprano) and HELGE ROSWAENGE 
(tenor). Selection from Les Huguenots (Meyerbeer). In 
German. With The Berlin State Opera Orchestra. Decca 
LY6027, 12in., 4s. 

THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. Vocal Selection from 
The Flying Dutchman (Wagner). Imperial Z130, 12in., 
2s. 


Lotte Lehmann.—Butterfly, slowly approaching the home 
she is to share with Pinkerton, here gives, with excited inter- 
polations by her relatives, the tragic motive of the duet which 
comes later when she is left in peace with her husband. The 
other song is Pamina’s sad air from The Magic Flute, when 
Tamino, her lover, passes her by without recognition, but only 
because he is under an oath of silence. These two end happily, 
unlike poor Butterfly. Both songs are, of course, exquisitely 
and movingly sung. 

Gabriele Ritter-Ciampi.—The Magic Flute is Mozart’s last 
opera, composed only a few months before he died, but J/ Re 
Pastore, a “‘ dramatic cantata,” is a very youthful work which 
was produced when he was only nineteen. L’Amerd, sard 
costante, which Gabriele Ritter-Ciampi sings with such lovely 
phrasing, enchants with its simplicity. The Handel aria is a 
good medium for this singer’s brilliant coloratura. Her trill is 
amazing. 

Richard Tauber.—It is difficult to write with moderation of 
Morgen as sung by Richard Tauber. My record will soon be 
showing signs of wear, so often have I played it, and each time 
with an added delight. This is perfection of song, voice and 
interpretation, all gathered into one side of a ten-inch record. 
It is backed by the passionate Heimliche Aufforderung. Ihave 
not heard Tauber in lieder records since he did some of 
Schubert’s Winterreise, when his name was still unknown in 
England. Those records also got some very hard wear. 

Heinrich Schlusnus.—Quality comes before quantity on 





this ten-inch record which is all finished in less than five, 


minutes. Let wine flow sparkles for a minute and a half, and 
the favourite serenade fills up the rest. But no one could regret 


the price they pay for these two gems. They are of the first 
water. 

Leo Slezak.—Two beautiful interpretations of Schubert by 
a tenor whose older Polydor recordings were so highly praised 
and prized. 

Hedwig Jungkarth and Helge Roswaenge, with the Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra.—-The bright spots from Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenots have been collected here, and the soloists sing the 
two best-known airs admirably ; the tenor song with its viola 
obbligato is specially attractive. A first-rate record of its 
kind. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company.—A wonderful two-shillings’ 
worth, which includes the Sailors’ Chorus, Senta’s Ballad, the 
Steersman’s Song, the Dutchman’s Aria, ‘‘ Engulfed in Ocean’s 
Deepest Wave,” and the Duet between Senta and the Dutch- 
man. The anonymous soloists acquit themselves well. 

F ¢. 
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SONG AND CHORAL 


Columbia DX368 (12in., 4s.) is another excellent record by 
The National Chorus, with orchestra and organ, conducted 
by Stanford Robinson. On one side is Let all men praise the 
Lord, from Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang (Hymn of Praise), on the 
other A stronghold sure. The first is a Bachian setting of the 
German chorale Nun danket alle Gott (sung in England as 
Now thank we all our God), with the English words by J. Alfred 
Novello given in the Novello edition of the Lobgesang. A 
stronghold sure is Carlyle’s translation of the German chorale 
Ein’ feste Burg, though in the English Hymnal the first three 
words stand: A safe stronghold. Bach is, of course, only 
the arranger of the music (perhaps traditional melody— 
present form by Luther), and on this record he is misprinted 
Buch. There is no criticism to make: each piece demands 
simply a sound, straightforward performance, with good, 
strong tone, and the best possible recording, and they both 
receive all that, in a notable degree. Words are probably as 
clear as a large body of singers can ever make them. There is 
no orchestra with Hin’ feste Burg. The other has a good 
orchestral part. 

The Welsh are a musical, or perhaps specially lyrical race, 
in so far as any race is more so than another. But they have 
not always lived up to their talent. Columbia DB892-3 
(10in., 2s. 6d. each) are two records of which they have full 
right to be proud. Cardiff has shown enterprise in holding a 
Cardiff Schools Musical Festival, 1932, and it is the Choirs— 
[ suppose, the combined Choir—of this Festival that have made 
these records, conducted by Bumford Griffiths. Columbia— 
perhaps in this case the Edueational Department ?—has also 


shown typical enterprise in making these records. There may} 


be other cities or towns whose schools have combined in 
musical festivals, though I don’t remember hearing of any. 
But in any case, what is particularly good is the choice of music, 
and, on the whole, the performance. Shakespeare’s To 


Sylvia (perhaps better recognised as Who is Sylvia?) may be a; 
love-song, but it is of'a kind which children can enter into—' 


which, indeed, is seen at its best by a child.. And Schubert’s 
tune really is one of the loveliest. ever conceived by man, as 
we realise in this alrhost inspired two-part arrangement by 
West. (If I must criticise one very small detail, it is only for 
the sake of schools: these. children sound to skid-a little-over 
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the little run two or three phrases before the end of the tune.) 
Geoffrey Shaw’s “ descant”’ arrangement of John Peel is, in 
this performance, quite the most taking version to listen to 
that I’ve yet come across. That and Caller Herrin’ (arr. De 
Lloyd, also with ‘‘ descant ”’) are both on DB893, and are really 
delightful. Still more so, possibly, aré T’o Sylvia and Arne’s 
setting of Under the greenwood tree (arr. Oakey),.on DB892. 
| have only one general criticism, but itis important for schools, 
perhaps especially Welsh schools. Diction is good—Welsh 
singers always seem able to give most English singers points in 
I‘nglish—and the tone seems admirably free, natural, easy, but 
it is also rather shrill (yet sweet, if you understand). I wrote 
that ‘“‘especially Welsh schools’? because so many Welsh 
ingers are—not I think harsh, but certainly hard. Welshmen 
may say: ‘‘not to us’’; but that kind of argument leads to 
perdition ; surely hardness is hard to everybody, once one 
realises it? 

A record no one must on any account miss is Decca-Polydor 
PO5042 (10in., 2s. 6d.): a Cossack Choir with Balalaika 
Orchestra. It is incomparably better than most, if not all, 
Cossack records I had heard before. It makes us realise, by 
mental comparison, how footling is the “‘ hottest’ jazz—how 
scandalously incompetent or weakly hysterical. (We may 
except, and accept, occasional simple, obvious, low comedy.) 
Other Cossack records might suggest that contrast ; but here 
it is glaring—ludicrous, in fact, Here is the fire of music— 
the spirit with which men fire one another by means of music. 
This playing and singing—perhaps there is a little more playing 
than singing—is full of a splendid, vital energy—I would say 
bursting with it, were it not so perfectly controlled, so athletic. 
hese players and singers are now presumably professional, 
but they have not yet suffered any of the emasculation and 
etiolation of cities and concert-halls. I must mention just 
two details—technical, yet part of the very life of the per- 
formance: the perfect crescendi and diminuendi, and the 
perfect accelerandi. One side is entitled: Gipsy-Songs— 
Medley (arr. Ignatiff Kuban), but there are only three or four 
different tunes. On the other side is the Song of the Volga 
Boatmen (arr. Michailovsky). In this hasty review I am not 
prepared to say whether this is or is not the best record of that 
song; but it is one of the best, and the gipsy medley by itself 
is worth all this reeommendation. 

Another Russian record, very different but far from ignoble, 
is H.M.V. DB1701 (12in., 6s.), by Chaliapine (bass) with the 
Choir of the Russian Metropolitan Church in Paris, under 
N. P. Afonsky. On each side is a Russian Creed, one by 
A. Archangelsky, the other by Gretchaninoff from Liturgia 
Domestica, Pratt’s Dictionary tells us that Archangelsky 
toured Europe with a choir from 1880, and “‘ began the use of 
women’s voices in such choirs.’”’ Those who have heard the 
other records by this Choir will find this exactly similar, with 
Chaliapine added. Chaliapine takes the part of a Cantor, who 
intones the Creed, while the Choir intones part of it in har- 
mony, more or less after the Cantor, in the background. 
Most of the time the Cantor is “‘ reciting,’ the Choir provides a 
simple, more or less stationary background. That, I think, is 
the impression that will be received by anyone who is not an 
expert Russian Jinguist. The language problem is acute here, 
of course. Would it be worth while, and practicable, to print 
the Russian text in Latin characters, with a sentence-by- 
sentence translation? At least we could be given a detailed 
description. The music is of very great interest to us. It is 
certainly dramatic, even operatic ; but it never loses a certain 
dignity, even a measure of spiritual exaltation—perhaps we 
may say, of mysticism. It has even a real orthodoxy, in that 
it never departs, fundamentally, from the idea of straight- 
forward intonation of the words. (Notice, too, how the Cantor 
finishes the Gretchaninoff Creed before the Choir’s Amen, and 
how it ends with the Cantor’s simple Amen.) I am not sure 
that thereis any other European setting of sacred words between 
the sixteenth and twentieth centuries quite equal to this in 
what is most important, namely, mysticism. (Latin plain- 


song and the best sixteenth-century polyphony are, of course, 
superior, at any rate to these two examples.) 


After Archangelsky and Gretchaninoff, Purcell and Wesley, 
as found in Rejoice in the Lord alway and Wash me throughly 
from my wickedness, respectively, recorded by the Westminster 
Abbey Choir, with organ, conducted by Dr. Bullock, on H.M.V. 
C2249 (12in., 4s.). An Englishman doesn’t make such a song 
about it—shall we say, such an emphatic song about it—as a 
Russian ; and Henry Purcell was of course far too brilliant a 
genius, and too good an Englishman, to waste his time trying. 
He is not, however, anywhere near his best in his famous 
“Bell Anthem,” though that and a harpsichord suite are, 
unfortunately, all that represent him in the Columbia History. 
Moreover, when it has already been well recorded there, with 
its orchestral accompaniment, why record it. again with organ 
only? Unless, indeed, this record was made before Columbia’s 
Vol. II was announced. This Wesley anthem, too, is not 
Wesley at his best (even if 8.S., as I think it is), and I doubt if 
it is worth having. Certainly I warn you that it is not fairly 
representative of the line of good English church music we 
talk so much about. And some of the soloists need more voice 
production, much of the tone being poor. 


And now for a variety of records. Imperial enter the lists 
of Irish singers with John Cooney, on 2730 (10in., Is. 3d.). As 
far as I can remember all the Irish records we’ve had lately, it’s 
one of the most delightful. It has a characteristic ‘‘ native ” 
accompaniment—I think it comes from Southern Ireland (where- 
as most have come from the North)—and altogether you should 
make a point of hearing it. At times it almost equals that 
Russian Decca-Polydor, as indeed most good “native” 
musicians can. It might be a gain t > record Cooney a little less 
fully. The songs are Across the border (the tune known in 
England as The girl I left behind me) and Killeter Fair (pro- 
nounced Killeeter), both “‘ arr. J. 8. Cooney.” 

Two songs, a Barcarolle, O mistress fond and fair, and a valse 
song, T'he memory of a kiss, from the Coliseum light opera 
*“Casanova’”’ (Graham and J. Strauss, arr. Benatzky) have 
been recorded on Columbia DB897 (10in., 2s. 6d.) by Arthur 
Fear (barytone), who is taking the name-part at the Coliseum, 
and The Coliseum Theatre Orchestra, conducted by Arthur 
Wood. It is a very effective record. Fear is very good, and 
sounds quite Italian; most people will probably prefer him to 
Henderson (Decca), though I’m not sure they’ll be right. 
This latest example of labelling gives us ‘‘ Colliseum ”’ on one 
side and ‘‘ Coliseum ”’ on the other ! 


Dora Labbette (soprano) and Hubert Eisdell (tenor) give us a 
duet record, Columbia DB880 (10in., 2s. 6d.), of Bird songs at 
eventide (Eric Coates) and Until (Sanderson). Of the first, 
if you insist on wallowing, and can put up with Eisdell’s tone 
in it, you'll remember that these two do this sort of thing 
perfectly ; and the orchestra matches them. The second, 
however, can’t put up with this light treatment—would that it 
could ! 

On Parlophone Odéon RO20193 (10in., 4s.) Conchita 
Supervia (mezzo-soprano) sings two more English songs, well 
accompanied by Ivor Newton. Her O no, John! (the popular 
folk-song, arr. Cecil Sharp, labelled as if he were the com- 
poser) is, of course, interesting ; a good many English singow 
might learn from it ; but I doubt if I want to hear it more tha 
twice. The theme is, of course, universal; but imagine & 
Spanish folk-song on this theme! This treatment is, patently, 
purely English, therefore purely Spanish singing of it may he 
mildly (only mildly, here, I think) piquant, but it is perverse— 
even though the girl says her father ‘“‘ was a Spanish captain ”’ !” 
This criticism applies still more, if anything, to the definitely 
** composed,” lovely seventeenth-century art-song, So sweet is 
shee. (Again, this is attributed to Dolmetsch, though 
anonymous and only edited by him.) Conchita Supervia sings 
it comparatively simply and soundly, but she has a distin¢t 
tendency to get flat. Ard can we forget it is a man’s love- 
song? But I commend it té the attention of our tenors. 
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Olga Haley, once an almost unique mezzo-soprano, continues 
to record songs as if they were mere exercises, and sings them 
rather mechanically at that. And her diction remains some- 
what cbscure.’ All one can say is that, even now, she has 
occasional subtleties and is never a bad musician, in any 
crude way. Here, on Parlophone R1271 (10in., 2s. ‘6d.), ‘are 
Mendelssohn’s On wings'.of song, and the Hindu Song from 
Rimsky-Korsakof's opera Sadko (called Chant Hindou, though 
neither French nor sung in French). 

“Muriel Brunskill (contralto) uses O, dry those tears (Teresa del 
Riegs) and My dear soul (M. Byron and W. Sanderson) for an 
exhibition of beautiful, easy singing. She has an emotional 
but not crude accompaniment of organ and violin obbligato. 
This is’ on’ Colmbia DB879 (10in., 2s. 6d.). On Columbia 
DB894 Charles Kullman (tenor) sings the Song of Songs (Lucas 
and Moya) and The world is waiting for the sunrise (Lockhart 
and Seitz). If loud high notes are passion, then this is 
passionate indeed. Kullman certainly has a good voice. The 
orchestral accompaniment is good, with one or two conven- 
tional bizarre touches. 

If you are looking for a good cheap record of The Diver 
(Loder), I can recommend Sterno 1015 (10in., ls. 3d.), except 
that the so-called ‘‘ orchestra ’’ would be enough to put me off. 
With it you will get The Wolf (Shield), a rather quaint, 
quasi-Mozartean revival, but a not unwelcome change, perhaps, 
from the daily round, the common task. The singer is Eric 
Chandler, whom we have long known as a good barytone 
(or bass-barytone?), but who would be better still if he would 
get sound advice on vowels. 

Decca issue a record of Leonard Gowings (tenor), who sings 
d’Hardelot’s I know a lovely garden and Haydn Wood’s Bird 
of love divine, quietly, easily, and as pleasantly as may be. He 
has a good “ instrumental accompaniment’’—piano and two 
or three strings. This record is Decca F3078 (10in., ls. 6d.). 
On Decca F3077 Olive Groves (soprano) sings softly and sweetly 
Fairy tales of Ireland (Eric Coates), a song which every Irish- 
man should make it his business to disown, and The blackbird 
in the apple-tree (Lubbock and Constanduros), which is more 
or less harmless and for whose composition some people may 
see good wxsthetic reason, though I cannot. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 


“‘ Incomparably the most vital woman singer of our time,” 
writes Compton Mackenzie in June ‘ Gramophone ”’ of 


CONCHITA SUPERVIA 


O No, John! (Cecil Sharp) 
So Sweet is Shee (Arnold Dolmetsch) 


RO 201864 A Lesson with the Fan (Weatherly—d’ Hardelot) 
Should He Upbraid (Shakespeare—Bishop) 


All Sung in English. 10in. Odeon Records, 4s. each 
Supervia Records only for 
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BAND RECORDS 


There is always a sentimental interest attached to a record 
by an artist whom we shall never hear in the flesh again. 
Apart from this pathetic interest, however, a new record by 
Sousa’s Band (H.M.V. B4206) is well worth getting. Neither 
Hands across the Sea nor The Royal Welch Fusiliers March is 
Sousa at his very best as a composer, but they are good enough 
to make us realise how much better Sousa’s second-best is than 
most march composers’ best. 

Sousa is also represented on a Regal record (MR584) madc 
by the Kneller Hall Band. In this case we have two of Sousa’: 
jolliest marches—El Capitan and Washington Post—but the 
manner of playing almost reduces them-to mediocrity. Effect 
is too obviously sought after—witness the absurd ritardando 
towards the end and the scrambling accelerando at the very 
end, The label states that there are 175 performers in the band 
and that the record was made in a public hall. The effect is 
very muzzy and the reverberations are overpowering. If the 
best 75 performers were selected to make records and honest 
straightforward performances were given, the results would be 
much better. As it is, the record is far from being a credit to 
the Royal Military School of Music. 

The same band, but much smaller in size, record Tchaikovsky’: 
Marche Slav on Sterno No. 8031 (a twelve-inch record). This 
is a fair all-round production, but by no means up to the best 
modern standards. 

On H.M.V. No. B4218 we have somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of 1,000 performers playing Blaze Away March and 
Marching through Georgia. This is one of the records actually 
made at the Aldershot Command Searchlight Tattoo 1932, when 
eighteen bands were massed. It is a wonderful piece of 
recording, and a subtle but undescribable sense of authentic 
atmosphere is caught by the microphone and conveyed to the 
record, Most people will expect a bigger volume than is 
produced, I fancy, but in spite of the comparative quietness of 
the record, a real sense of bigness is present. This is a very 
interesting record. 

Songs of Wales is the title of the newest record by the 
Grenadier Guards Band (Columbia DB844). This is well- 
known and tuneful music superlatively well played. I am not 
usually very enthusiastic about national selections, but I have 
a soft spot for this record because it recalls to my memory 
many good and amusing tales of the Conway Pageant of a few 
years ago which Captain Miller told me shortly after the event. 
Those which are not libellous should be published ! 

The Welsh Guards Band play Vienna Maidens’ Waltz and 
The Water Melon Féte on Broadcast 3212. This is a splendid 
eighteen-penn’orth. The Water Melon Féte is one of the best 
numbers from Thurban’s Americana Suite, and chorus and band 
seem to enjoy themselves thoroughly in this. 

Decca No. F3035 contains Avondale and Washington Grays 
marches, played by Wingates Temperance Band. I am glad 
to find such a fine brass band playing under such good auspices. 
The result is excellent. 

A later batch of records includes a happy coupling of Soldiers 
of the King and Soldiers in the Park played by the B.B.C. 
Wireless Military Band assisted by a Male Chorus (Col. DB878). 
The performances of these old favourites are as ‘‘ rousing ” 
as can be desired, and the recording is splendid. This is 
undoubtedly one of the best band records of the year, and 
should be popular now and again at Christmas. 
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Another fine recording achievement is ihe latest record 
(Regal MR613) of the Grand Massed Brass Bands conducted by 
James Oliver, but surely there were already enough good records 
of both Old Comrades and The Great Little Army marches. 
Equally, surely there are plenty of good marches unrecorded 
or inadequately played or recorded. For instance, anyone 
who wants a worth-while record of Sellenick’s excellent Marche 
Indienne must send to France for it! Similarly—but if I am 
to give a list of desiderates I shall require a special supplement. 

Fox and Hounds and The Kiltie’s Kourtship are two of 
those descriptive atrocities so beloved of Brass Bands, and 
presumably though almost unbelievably of a large proportion 
of their audiences. I have just been reading G.B.S.’s ‘“‘ Music 
in London, 1890—1894,”’ and I am forced to the conclusion that 
brass band music has not altered so much in the last 40 years 
as some of us would like to think. To get back to my muttons, 
the playing is good. Indeed, Wingates Temperance Band is 
capable of playing much better stuff than these worthily. The 
number is Decca F3076. 


Another coupling of tried favourities is to be found on Decca 
F3061, on which are adequate but rather tame performances 
of The Entry of the Gladiators and The Gladiator's Farewell 
marches by the Westminster Military Band. 

Finally, on Broadcast 879 the Welsh Guards Band play 
Cortopassi’s jolly Rusticanella and a half-witted effusion called 
Yoicks! Tally ho of which even the ‘‘ composer ’’ seems to be 
ashamed as his name does not appear on the label. The 
xylophone-playing is neat and the recording is quite good. 


W. A. C. 
x« « * 


The Munich Festival 


Some of our luckier readers may have recognised an error of 
some magnitude in our last issue which one of them, writing 
from Saltzburg, was good enough to point out. The article 
on “The Munich Festival and the Gramophone ”’ which Mr. 
Medawar contributed referred not to the big festival, but to the 
latter part of the May season at Munich. Mr. Medawar was 
of course unaware of this and only discovered his mistake too 
late to recall the article. His letter of apology for this and 
for several misprints ends: ‘‘Once again I must express my 
sorrow over the irresponsibility of the article ; even perhaps 
unworthy of the boy of 17 who wrote it.” 

In the circumstances the blame must rest on other shoulders 
which are considerably broader, I daresay, than Mr, Medawar’s, 


Log-rolling over Thin Ice 


When Mr. C. M. Crabtree plays the accompaniment for his 
wife (Annette Blackwell) in her records of traditional songs, 
and then receives the records to review for THE GRAMOPHONE, 
he is in a delicate position ; and when I had to pass the proofs 
of Peppering’s review of my H.M.V. Medley record not long 
ago I very nearly deleted the paragraph. 


This month the second of two records that Fred Elizalde 
made in the Decca studios, with me as commentator and 
Edgar Jackson hovering in the background, is issued; and 
Edgar Jackson has not only to review this, but also the first 
Decca record of his own dance band which has been so familiar 
to members of The Gargoyle during the last two years, and is 
now continuing its popularity at The Spider’s Web, a road- 
house on the Watford by-pass. 

Records in which members of THE GRAMOPHONE’S staff are 
implicated are not necessarily inferior to other records, but it is 
best for everyone if readers will do us the honour of hearing 
them and forming a personal opinion about their desirability. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


™ During the holiday season the recording companies have 
closed their factories for various periods, and some of them 
have not issued a mid-August list, and others have not come 
back from their holidays early enough to let us have all their 
September records in time for review, so that this month I am 
going todeal withthe records of each company separately. 
This seems to me the fairest treatment both to the reader and 
the companies. If you find records in your September lists 
that are not reviewed, you must conclude not that they have 
been overlooked, but they were not received in time and will 
be dealt with next month. All the Brunswicks were late, alas! 


Broadcast 


The Vocal Gems from ‘‘ Casanova ”’ and ‘‘ The Desert Song ”’ 
(3220 and 3221, Is. 6d. each) are really excellently sung and 
are very welcome additions to the bouquet of memories of 
musical plays past and present to be found in the catalogues. 
Thea Philips, the soprano in the ‘‘ Casanova ”’ record, sings the 
popular An Old Violin and The Violin Song from ‘‘ Tina ”’ 
on 3222 with Victor Olof playing a quietly effective violin 
obbligato. There is an interesting attempt to get the 
atmosphere of a wedding ceremony and festivity on to a record 
by John Johnson and his International Orchestra (3223) called 
A Royal Wedding in Ruritania ; famous wedding hymns are 
introduced, and of course the Bridal and Wedding Marches. 
I can imagine this might be very useful to ‘“‘ canned music 
merchants.” 

Another successful record is Old friends with new faces, 
played by The Musical Matchsticks (878, 1s.), in which such 
old songs as T'wo lovely black eyes and Just like the ivy are 
bumped about on xylophone, guitar and accordeons. On 
with the Show 1932, played by Harry Bidgood’s Holiday-Makers, 
might well be called New Friends with Old Faces (881); it is 
just another selection of tunes of the last few months. 

The rest of the list is of light comedy songs with the exception 
of Singin’ Sam, whose deep voice makes the most of Hummin’ 
to myself and Cabin in the Cotton (3226, 1s. 6d.), and Mellow 
and Rich in two terrible songs called Wand’ring by an old 
cathedral garden and Why be so unkind to me ? (880, Is.). 

The Three Ginx sing A bungalow, a piccolo, and you and 
Underneath the arches brightly (3229), and The Western 
Brothers are in splendid form in The people upstairs and The 
big drum-major (3225), and Bobbie Comber revels in that 
absurdity The ‘ Oi’ Song; perhaps it is a relief after They’re 
hanging poor father to-morrow (875, 1s.), a very depressing song. 
Sandy Powell is not so successful as usual in his song about 
The Irish Sweepstake (874), but I suppose even he makes mis- 
takes sometimes. 

To those who are interested the Kids of Paradise Alley have 
had very much the same sort of Seaside Jaunt as the Casey 
Kids. You can hear about it on 877 (ls.). 


Columbia 

There was no mid-month Columbia list, so that the September 
one is full to bursting with good things for every taste. For 
every Scotsman and every admirer of Will Fyffe I recommend 
most highly his medley called Round Scotland with Will Fyffe, 
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in which he sings all his most famous songs, T'he Railway Guard, 
I'm 94 to-day, Sailing wp the Clyde,and many others. A fine 
bunch for four shillings and free from the hurry and scramble 
that so often spoils these medleys (Col. DX369, 12in., 4s.). 
Another good medley is Hill Billy Songs sung by Carson 
Robison and his Pioneers (DX 365) which has an infinite variety 
of this type of song, including a solo by the only Lady Pioneer, 
Mrs. Mitchell. 

There is another Accordeon Nights Medley, Parts 5 and 6, by 
Geraldo and his Accordeon Band which does not. live up to the 
high standard set by Parts 1 and 2 (DB891, 2s. 6d.) and No. 5 
of Stealin’ thro’ the Classics by Debroy Somers’ Band; this 
time the stealth is from famous Ballet music (DX366) and I 
think it is the most attractive of the series. 

The Regal Virtuosi make their debut with La Paloma and 
Nola. Anyone who has seen this combination in action at 
the Regal Cinema, Marble Arch, will know that they are both 
competent and versatile and extremely popular with the 
patrons of the cinema. I hope they will gain an equally well- 
deserved popularity on records (DB877). 

Another cinema favourite is Terance Casey, who has made a 
buoyant trifle out of For you, just you, my baby and is sufficiently 
endearing in T'o have and hold you in my arms (DB869). 

The quiet coolness of Howard Jacobs’ playing on his saxo- 
phone is balm to the jaded reviewer in the heat-wave, and itis 
a little difficult to give a sane judgment of music that came so 
refreshingly ; but I think you will like At Dawning and Down 
in the Forest (DB886) unless the saxophone is an abomination 
in your ears. 

The comic records are all amusing this month. Flanagan 
and Allen have repeated their first success with Splitting Up 
(DB895) and Naunton Wayne is a good deal funnier in his mixed 
Biblical history than he was last month (DB885). Charles 
Penrose and Kaye Connor have their own large following who 
will enjoy their remarks on A trip to Madame Tussaud’s 
(DB881) and I found Musical Influenza funny in an unseason- 
able way (DB882). 

Flotsam and Jetsam have misfired for once in Big Ben 
Calling and The Ghost of an Old King’s Jester (DB883). 


Decca 

It was a good idea to record The ‘* Oi”? Song in public at 
Manchester with George Buck rousing the crowd to a fury of 
“Oi’s” (F3064, ls. 6d.), but [found his record of the same song 
without the crowd (F3065) even more entertaining, especially 
as it is backed with that absurd but persistent ditty The Sun 
has got his hat on. 

This is a different form of humour to that of Talbot O’Farrell 
in two Irish songs, O’Hara’s shopping day and Give us dear 
old Ireland (F 3080), and I prefer it. 

Yet another type of humour is Douglas Byng’s—his own 
songs coupled with his absurd costumes are guaranteed to 
rock any cabaret audience with mirth. Having seen him, I 


Jack Hulbert’s Irresistible 





Songs in “Jack’s The Boy” 





was a little afraid that my enjoyment of Flora MacDonald 
(M415, 2s. 6d.) might be prejudiced, but I tried it out on several 
other people, and it seemed to amuse them too, so perhaps 
you will like it. At the Ball is not so good. 

Ross and Sargent are cabaret favourites too, and they have 
a typical song in What a lady Josephine must have been, 
backed with She’s lazy, she’s lousy and she loves it (M417), 
but it must be understood that these songs, like Flora 
MacDonald, are not for your dear old grandmother. 

Titterton and Maurice Elwin are in comtemplative mood this 
month with Gipsy Moon and a new Lehar song, Only my song 
(F3056), and Beautiful garden of Roses and This is the Night 
(F3062) respectively, while Piccaver has resurrected Love 
Everlasting and At Dawning (M419) for the display of his 
Tauberesque talents. 

Rudy Starita and Len Fillis provide an interesting contrast. 
The former is brightly brilliant in a medley called Rudy’s 
Rambles and The Teddy Bears’ Picnic (F3051), and the latter 
is gently brilliant on his guitar playing Roses at Dawning and 
I don’t blame you (F3058). Both agreeable records. 

George Formby, son of a famous father, makes a surprisingly 
neat record from two songs, Do de O do and Chinese Blues 
(F3079), which go with a swing and have a delightful neatness. 

Al Bowlly makes his debut as a solo crooner this month, 
and is to be congratulated on being by far the best of the bunch. 
He gets every possible ounce of light and shade out of two 
simple songs—Wherever you are and Please don’t mention it 
(M422). I hope all his admirers will pay up their half-crowns 
smilingly for his first record. 

I don’t quite know how to tell you about the Aarons Sisters, 
who sing There’s no light in the window and She came rollin’ 
down the mountain (M420). The titles can give you no insight 
into the extraordinary antics of these young women with 
voices like nutmeg graters. There is no rhythm in the songs, 
and they are really a sort of hill-billy, sung quite unaccom- 
panied, in English, with the most virulent American accent. 
Definitely a novelty to hear, but whether you will want to 
introduce these ladies to your friends or not I dare not predict. 

There are one or two charming orchestral records, notably a 
fine ‘‘ Merry Widow ”’ Selection (K670, 12in., 2s. 6d.) played 
by The Marlborough Light Symphony Orchestra, Chanson 
Triste and Chant sans paroles (F3091) played by the always 
attractive Hastings Municipal Orchestra, and Interlude and 
Barcarolle from ‘‘ Tales of Hoffmann ’”’ and Gounod’s Spring 
Songs played with delicacy by Victor Ricardo and his Orchestra 
(F3060). 

There is also a belated but brilliant Selection from ‘“ The 
White Horse Inn” played by Orlando and his Orchestra 
(F 2869). 


Decca-Polydor 


There are four Decca-Polydors that have come my way. Two 
of them are of tunes from a new film in which Emil Jannings 
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appears called ‘‘ Tempest.’’ It has not yet been seen over 
here, so that it is a little difficult to connect up the songs. 
Anna Sten sings two of them—she is the feminine star of the 
film—in the Dietrich style, No more sailors for me and, in 
sadder vein, I do not know to whom I belong (PO5043, 2s. 6d.). 
Ilja Livschakoff’s Dance Orchestra plays the latter with a lady 
singing the refrain, and backs it with A Rumba for me (PO5044). 
The impression is of typical German film music, tuneful with- 
out much subtlety. The same orchestra plays a fragrant 
Medley from ‘‘ The Flower of Hawaii,” another film from which 
we have had several records but not the actual film (PO5014). 

The fourth record is an exquisite little fragment played by 
the Paul Godwin Quintet of 
Ganne’s Extase and a Popular 


Broadcasting House will know just what to expect in Army 
Estimates (2471, 1s. 3d.) and anyone who has not heard him 
should hasten to repair the oversight. 

Another welcome is extended to the Palace Opera Company 
for their singing of famous songs from ‘‘ Iolanthe.”” The words 
are all remarkably clear and the singing is in the best D’Oyly 
Carte tradition (Z129, 2s.) and the whole is yours for two shillings. 

Borganoff’s melody Gipsy Moon that has been the favourite 
of the violinists takes on a new lease of life now that words 
have been fitted to it, and it has been meted out to all the 
recording tenors and baritones. Foster Richardson does his 
share of the popularising process and backs it with Roses at 
Dawning, which is no more 
futile than many other ballads 





Song and Tale by Komzak. 
Light playing beautifully re- 
corded (LY6033, 12in., 4s.). 


H.M.V. 

Once more Noel Coward ex- 
hibits for our delectation his 
amazing versatility in a Medley 
of his own songs sung by himself 
(C2450, 12in., 4s.). I find his 
singing entirely delightful, but 
I don’t expect everyone to. 
After all, he is so entirely a 
modern, 

Not perhaps so outstandingly 
modern are Marek Weber and 
his Orchestra, who seem to have 
been always with us. This 
month they play a charming 
waltz that is strangely familiar, | 
ealled Child, you can dance like 
my wife, which, to say the least, 
is an odd title. The backing is 
the ‘* Dollar Princess” Waltz 
(B3896, 2s. 6d.). They also 
contribute what is described as 
“an impression from the picture 
by Arnold Bécklin,” The Her- . 
mit, backed with Forest Idyll 
(C2451, 12in., 4s.) and a ‘‘ Faust ”’ 
Waltz and Golden Rain Waliz 
(B3894). All are welcome, but 
I like the first mentioned best. 

Melville Gideon shows what he 
can do withmodern soppy songs 


H.M.V. DA1259-60. 





A SELECTED LIST 
(excluding major works) 


Chamber Orchestra of Ecole Normale, Paris, 


Orchestra of the Association des Concerts 
Poulet, Parlo. E11208-9. 


The National Chorus, Col. DX368. 

Richard Tauber, Parlo. RO20195. 

Cossack Choir, Decca PO5042. 

Tom Burke Broadcast 3219. 

Stuart Robertson, H.M.V. B4240. 

Conchita Supervia, Parlo. RO20193. 

B.B.C. Wireless Military Band, Col. DB878. 
Will Fyffe, Col. DX369. 

Patricia Rossborough, Parlo. R1263. 

Noel Coward, H.M.V. ©2450. 

Al Bowlly, Decca M422. 

ee and Company, Regal MR611 and 


(2740). : 

Jack Gordon is really good at 
singing sentimental songs of the 
day, and if he does not quite 
come up to Al Bowlly in Wher- 
ever you are, he sings it well 
enough for most people who buy 
this sort of thing (2737). 

Bob and Alf Pearson continue 
to get more and more like 
Layton and Johnstone, and this 
month they have a brand new 
song called Where the Lilies of 
the Valley grow, which is not 
nearly so soft as it sounds, to 
pair with Sing, Brothers, which is 
still a popular exhortation (2739). 

Randolph Sutton in The Sun 
has got his hat on and Pull up your 
socks and laugh up your sleeve—a 
good idea, but clumsily expressed 
(2729), and Leslie Holmes in The 
Squire's Wedding and a revised 
and purified version of The Yo- 
Yo Song (2738) will not cause a 
riot, but are amusing if you are 
in the right mood. 

Jay Wilbur has certainly chosen 
a good selection of tunes for 
his Other Days Medley (2734), 
and these things seem to be for 
ever popular. 


Lonpon Epiror. Panachord 


The Panachord list is sadly 








in Rambling down the roadway 
and Silver hair and heart of gold 
(B4220). A surprising artist. Donald Novis, too, is surprising 
in a different way. He gets some extremely high notes in T'he 
voice in the old village choir and Deep in your eyes (B4226). 
The latter is a charming trifle. 

Derickson and Brown are not much in my line, so that it is 
no good saying that I enjoyed either Pagan Moon, My silent 
love (B4241) or My Mother and I don’t blame you (B4222) ; but 
I did like Gretl Vernon’s first English.record.of I lost my heart ' 
in Heidelberg and Singing in the moonlight (B4242), although 
the songs might just as well be sung in German from the point 
of view of enjoyment of this pretty voice. i 

Ray Noble and Raie da Costa are a bright pair playing 
Wherever you are (B4225), and Raie da Costa plays Nola on the 
reverse with an orchestra in support. 

The London Palladium Orchestra are at their brightest, too, j 
in Blue Devils’ March and Though night to light (B4235). The 
conductor who sets the lively pace is Richard Crean. ~ 
Im 

Welcome to John Tilley! Anyone who has watched—or 
heard—his rapid rise to fame at the Windmill Theatre and at 





incomplete, and so far I have 
only heard five records, two of 
which are examples of the sloppiest kind of American sentiment, 
as can be readily seen from the titles: Ma and Pa send their 
sweetest love and That silver-haired Daddy of mine (25245, 1s. 6d.) 
performed by Frank Luther and Carson Robison, who ought to 
know better, and The Boys in Blue and The little Old Sod 
Shanty perpetrated by Mare Williams (25247). I suppose 
some people are moved-to tears of compassion by these sad old 
songs of America. 

‘The Colt Brothers have another-merry jingle in The funny 
old world rolls along, and a very amusing song called Jt must 
have been something I ’et, which is a very sly hitat Prohibition 
liquor (25246). 

A Hunt in the Black Forest and In a Bird Store played—lI 
almost said gargled—by Karl Sigmund and his Orchestra come 
under the heading of ‘‘ descriptive fantasias,’’ and if you like 
pseudo-chirrupings and huntsman’s Yoicks this is jolly enough 

25244). ; 

A Mouth-Organ Band that calls itself Fred Leslie and his 
Harmony Harmonica Band and_ plays two pieces called 
Cockney Tango and Loving Lips (25255) deserves all that any 
reviewer is likely to say of it, Phew:! 
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As we go to press I have received an unusual zither solo 
record (25256) played by Buddy Lambert, two clever trumpet 
solos by Carl Newman (25254), and a tranquil record by Edward 
O’Henry of Narcissus and Toselli’s Serenade played on the 
organ at Madame Tussaud’s Cinema. 


Parlophone 

Patricia Rossborough and George Scott-Wood have been at it 
again ; this time it is Old Ireland that has her nose tweaked, 
but the result is as amusing as the former experiments. 
Killarney Blarney (R1263, 2s. 6d.) is definitely a record to 
possess. Miss Rossborough’s Selection from ‘‘ One Hour with 
You ”’ is more transitory, but pleasing (R1274). 

Two really popular records are R1265 and R1266. Edith 
Lorand and her Orchestra turn their undoubted talents to 
A Perfect Day and Love’s Old Sweet Song and A Waltz Dream, 
and the first electrical recording of Lincke’s Venus on Earth, 
and are highly successful in all four. 

Tunes from the Talkies—Continental talkies—is brimful of 
familiar and charming tunes played as well as we have come to 
expect of them by The Dajos Bela Orchestra on R1267. 

Charming, too, is Georges Seversky in his quiet singing of a 
Russian song called Caravan and, in English, Beautiful Love 
(R1269). 

Even if you do not approve of Ronald Frankau’s subject- 
matter—and it is always the same subject—you must admit 
that he has attained an extraordinary perfection in the art of 
recording an intimate voice, and this achievement has seldom 
been seen to such an advantage as in his latest efforts, She 
doesn’t only get you with her beauty and You've got to pay for 
everything you get (R1268). 


Regal 

There is an interesting experiment this month. This is the 
drama of Maria Marten or the Murder in the Red Barn performed 
by Tod Slaughter and Company on two-ten-inch records. There 
are four acts to this drama, each one taking up one side of the 
record—The Dawn of Romance, The Tragedy Unfolds Itself, 
The Murder, and The Hand of Justice. The story is a grisly 
one, and the murder, with the “ effects ’’ department allowed 
full rein, is truly frightening. All the players speak well and 
clearly, and it is always possible to follow the action of the play 
in detail ; but whether people will want to hear this more than 
once I do not know; it certainly would make a good enter- 
tainment for winter evenings with dimmed lights and a 
susceptible audience. The numbers are MR611 and 612 
(1s. 6d.). 

The rest of the list contains the sort of records that sell in 
their thousands. Yodellers are popular and Harry Torrani 
is the king of them (MR615); accordeon bands meet with 
approval among a large percentage of the great public, and 
there are four good tunes on MR620 and 261; while the blurb 
about cathedrals and wandering boys and mothers babbled by 
William Heseltine and a Quartette, who hide behind a cloak 
of anonymity (MR619), will probably sell in tens of thousands. 

inald King’s Orchestra is in a different category, and is 
particularly happy when interpreting modern dance tunes 
like Lullaby of the leaves and Roses at dawning (MR617) in a 
genteel and attractive manner. This is Sunday evening music 
at its best. 


Sterno 

Most of the Sterno records are the same sort of thing, varying 
from the excellence of Mantovani and his Tipica Orchestra 
playing Gipsy Princess Waltz and Czardas on a twelve-inch 
disc (8032, 2s. 6d.), and Monsieur Tricotrin and Midnight on a 
ten-inch one (1005, 1s. 3d.), to the lesser quality of André Astan 
and his Orchestra playing a Selection from ‘“‘One Hour with 
You” (998) and Ernest Leggett’s Orchestra playing Glow- 
Worm’s Wedding with Tales from the Vienna Woods played 
by Walter Kommell’s Orchestra on the reverse (1011). 


Reginald Dixon plays another of his apparently well-liked 
Classical Memories (1012), this one better played and better 
selected than the last one, and Auf Wiedersehen and Snuggled 
on your shoulder (1000). He is one of the many attractions of 
Blackpool. 

Carson Robison and his Pioneers revive Smoky Mountain 
Bill on 1001, and back it with a characteristic number called 
Why ain’t I got no sweetheart ?, a problem which I find impossible 
to answer. 


Zonophone 

The most original record in this list is undoubtedly Monsieur 
X. M. Boulestin’s instructions on How to make an Omelette. 
I have not tried to follow his instructions, so that I cannot 
really say how successful the record is, but it may be the 
beginning of an extremely instructive series for housewives 
and amateur chefs (6174, ls. 6d.). 

The rest of the list is made up of popular songs, new and 
old, and tunes played by accordeons and orchestras. Margot 
Grahame, the English film star, singing two songs from a film 
she has recently appeared in, is a newcomer to records. The 
fact that the songs are a little past their zenith may not pre- 
judice provincial buyers ; they are Was that the human thing 
todo? and T'oo Late (6167). 

Louis Spiro’s name is new to me, but the voice sounds like 
most other crooners in The Echo of a Song and that abomina- 
tion My Mom (6170). Birrell O’Malley has suitable material 
for his Irish gifts in Good-bye and Parted (6166) and Jack and 
Jill make neat duets from Z'o have and hold you in my arms 
and Let that be a lesson to you (6177). Sam Brown is mourn- 
fully attractive in If you were only mine and philosophical in 
Hummin’ to myself (6172). 

Queenie Leonard is probably known to you on the wireless 
and you may want to possess her first record of two cockney 
songs sung with the help of Edward Cooper, Ada, pin a rose in 
yer air and Whoops-a-daisy (6176), and in quite different mood, 
I’m wrapped up in you and Between the Devil and the deep 
blue sea (6173). Miss Leonard’s words are always clear, but 
that does not recompense one for the exaggerated drawl and 
harshness of her voice. The cockney records are more success- 
ful than the attempt at rhythmic singing. 

Terence McGoveran and his International Accordion Band have 
had the bright idea of playing In a Persian Market and Bells 
across the meadow (6168) in dance tempo, and, surprisingly, 
the result is not at all grotesque but seems to be what was 
needed to prove that they are both really good tunes. 

Good tunes, too, are the waltzes from ‘*‘ The Merry Widow,” 
‘““The Count of Luxembourg,” ‘‘ Lilac Domino” and ‘ The 
Chocolate Soldier’? which are jumbled up by The Viennese 
Light Orchestra into a pretty concoction (6173). 

I thought The Hottentots’ record of T'hat goes on for days and 
days (6169) had too much “‘ novelty ’’ and not enough of the 
amusing verses of this persistent jingle which seems to be the 
natural successor to Eleven more months. PEPPERING. 


YOU WANT RECORDS? 
WE HAVE THEM 


Cc. S. GOULD & CO. wong Webb, 


for many years manager for J. B. Cramer & Co. Ltd., of Acre Lane, Brixton 
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Hot Dance Bands 





EDGAR JACKSON 


Louis Armstrong with All-British Band—but will 
they record ?>—New “ Stars” join Ellington 


T is a mean trick of. Parlophohe not to 

have listed an Armstrong record this 

month, because it would have given me 

just the opening for which I was looking 

to say I told you so. You will remember 
that when writing last month about Louis’ 
appearance at the Palladium, I found cause 
to be rude about the coloured band brought 
over from Paris to appear with him, and 
suggested that ‘‘ Spike ” Hughes’ recording 
combination would have been the ideal 
support. 

The suggestion has pow been adopted. 
Louis is still, and looks like for some time, 
continuing to appear in this country, and 
with him are none other than the almost 
identical band used by “ Spike ” on Decca. 
Billy Mason is on the piano, and the outfit 
is billed as his orchestra, but this is merely 
because “‘ Spike ” is too busy orchestrating a 
new musical show to appear with it. His 
place on bass is taken by Billy White, whom 
I have lent them from my band at the Grand 
Hotel, Eastbourne. When I say lent, I 
am speaking metaphorically. The truth of 
the matter is that they purloined him without 
even asking me. Still, I acknowledge the 
implied compliment in place of the extended 
courtesy, and, anyway, Bill deserves the 
honour. He is a great exponent of a noble 
instrument. Among theremaining musicians 
with Armstrong are Buddy Featherstonhaugh 
(tenor sax.), Alan Ferguson (guitar), Harry 
Hayes and Sid Owen (alto saxophones), and 
Lew Davis (trombone)—in other words, the 
pick of Spike’s recording band. 


Sitting on the fence 

Many will probably be hoping that Louis 
will be recorded with this all-star all-British 
band, but I am afraid they are doomed to 
disappointment. 

At the moment Louis dare not record at 
all, because, having signed a contract with 
Victor, Okeh are claiming that his agreement 
with them has not yet expired, and the matter 
is sub judice of the American courts. 

The humorous aspect of the position is 
that, whatever the result of the squabble 
may mean in America, it will not make much 





difference here, because, while Victor and 
Okeh are separate concerns in? America, 
H.M.V. and Parlophone, their respective 
representatives in this country, are branches 
of the same concern—Electrical Musical 
Industries Ltd. 


Faulty intonation 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra’s (Amer.) 
revival of The Sheik (Bruns. 1337) would be 
interesting in any circumstances, but is the 
more so because it is the first record to be 
issued here featuring the new trombone and 
saxophone virtuosi with which the Duke has 
lately augmented his famous combination. 

The trombone player is Lawrence Brown. 
You have heard him before. He was in the 
band which Louis Armstrong took over when 
he went to Sebastian’s Cotton Club at 
Hollywood, and with which he made such 
outstanding records as Memories of you, 


I’m in the market for you, Confessin’ that 1 
love you, etc. These records, you will 
remember, all had trombone solos, and at the 
time everybody said it could only be Jack 
Teagarden. No higher compliment could 
have then been paid to Mr. Brown. The 
saxophonist is Otto Hardwick. 

The first thing to be said about T'he Sheik 
is that at times one or more of the instru- 
ments is out of tune. With almost any 
other band this would put an end to the story, 
but Ellington’s records are such that, even 
while one may squirm at such things as 
execrable intonation, for which there can 
be no excuse, one is forced, as though held 
by a magnet, not only to listen to the end, 
but actually to forget what one has heard 
and pay homage to what might have been. 


Trombone wizardry 


For instance, consider Lawrence Brown’s 
solo which follows the clever introductory 
bars. Here is trombone playing as fascinat- 
ing as you will find it. The style has no 
period. It is neither old nor new, for the 
simple reason that it is the player’s own style 
—flow’ry if you like, fruity if you like, but 
effective and offered to us by a musician 


THE BEST OF THE MONTH 


HOT DANCE BANDS. 

Blue Ramble by Duke Ellington and His 
Orchestra (Bruns. 1337). 

Buddy’s Wednesday Outing and Long Night 
Scamper by Spike Hughes and His 
Dance Orchestra (Decca F3089). 

Cloudy Skies by The Chocolate Dandies 

(Parlo. R1273). 

I’m a Ding-Dong-Daddy by Johnny Johnson 
and His Orchestra and 

Miss Hannah by Mc Kinney’s Cotton Pickers 
(both H.M.V. B6215). 


NOVELTY AND COMEDY DANCE BANDS. 


Farewell Blues by Abe Lyman’s Sharps and 
Flats (Bruns. 1340). 

Minnie the Moocher’s Wedding Day by Roy 
Fox and His Band (Decca F3063). 

The ‘‘Oi’? Song by Ambrose and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6218). 


DANCE BANDS. 
I heard by The Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
(Col. CB483), 
Marta by Roy Fox and His Band (Decca 
F3093 


Let that be a lesson to you by The Savoy 
Hotel Orpheans (Col. CB479). 

Sun has got his hat on (The) by Ambrose and 
His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6120). 


VOCAL. ; 
Cabin in the Cotton and Happy-Go-Lucky- 
You by Bing Crosby (Bruns. 1326). 
Chinatown and St. Louis Blues by The Mills 
Brothers (Bruns. 1331). 
Got the South in my Soul and If it ain’t Love 
by The Boswell Sisters (Bruns. 1330). 
Hummin’ to Myself and The Night when Love 
was Born by Connie Boswell (Bruns. 
1328). 
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whose tone and technique are things to 
enthuse about. 

The next chorus is taken by Otto Hardwick 
playing the melody quite straight and very 
sweetly, to a-background of hot commentary 
by someone from the brass section. Be sure 
not to miss Hardwick’s alteration of the 
original melody over the 18th and 19th bars. 
It is all done so simply and seems so natural, 
that you may feel that there is little in it, 
but only geniuses think of phrases like that. 


Using brass for rhythm 

The third chorus features Johnny Hodges 
on, believe it or not, Soprano Saxophone. I 
hope our bands won’t hail this as a resurrec- 
tion of thisinstrument. Soprano saxophones 
were decently buried many moons ago. It 
is not the instrument that means anything 
here, but the way it is played. Unfortu- 
nately over here we do not possess even a 
near approach to Johnny Hodges, and unless 
one comes along the soprano is best left to 
R.I.P. 

The last chorus—second name Rhythm— 
has at least one entirely new idea. Ellington 
uses the whole brass section as a rhythmic, 
as distinct from a melodic, unit to play 
mostly four straight crotchets in a bar, and 
what a lift it gives to the ensemble ! 

For the backing Ellington gives us another 
of his original numbers, entitled Blue Ramble. 
There is so much that might be written about 
this that it will be safer if I leave it by saying 
that if you like very modernistic stuff, you 
will be able to wallow in Blue Ramlle, which, 
musically, is far the better side. 


Luis Russell and His (Coloured) Orchestra 
(Amer.) turn the handle at full speed in 
Doctor Blues (Parlophone R1273, Second 
New “ Rhythm-Style ” Series), which would 
be worth the money without the trombone 
maestro, Higginbottom, and old man George 
Foster on his double bars, while on the 
reverse The Chocolate Dandies (Amer.) will 
give you heaps of things to think over in their 
neat and intriguing performance of Cloudy 
Skies. The alto saxophone playing is 
likely to cause a good deal of heated argu- 
ment, and candidly I shudder to think of 
what most white players would make of any 
attempt to express sentiment in the same 
manner. But there is something about the 
playing of the best negro artistes, such as 
we have here, that just saves the whole thing 
from being absurdly sloppy. Perhaps it is 
that they seriously feel what they are trying 
to express. 

There is an excellent tenor saxophone in 
the combination, and although ordinarily 
I would never have been tempted to suggest 
it was Hawkins, it is significant that the 
names of the composers of Cloudy Skies are 
given on the label as Colemann and Hawks, 
which might well be a pseudonym of the 
great Coleman H. 


A day and a night out 

At least two things appear to be obvious 
from Long Night Scamper and Buddy's 
Wednesday Outing, two more of his original 
compositions which Spike Hughes, with His 
Dance Orchestra, has recorded on Decca 
F3089 . 


The first is that the combination, which is 
getting a really excellent ensemble, is now 
understanding the meaning of these fascina- 
ting little hot items of Spike’s, and interpreting 
them with commendable competence. 

The second is that Spike is not only 


scoring better than ever—his ensemble 
voicing is greatly improved—but is develop- 
ing a very delectable flair for characteristic 
melody. You notice both these points 
particularly in Long Night Scamper, in which 
Lew Davis is simply grand on his trombone, 
and only to a slightly lesser extent in Buddy’s 
Wednesday Outing. 

The latter title Spike Hughes has already 
recorded on Parlophone (R1172) with his 
band, under the name of Buddy’s Brigade, 
and although, owing to the faster tempo 
being stiff to cope with, Buddy Featherston- 
haugh’s tenor saxophone solo, which is the 
feature of both recordings, is not quite so 
brilliant in the Decca, it is still in the realm 
of wonderful things and stamps him as one 
of the greatest hot musicians, irrespective 
of instrument, either here or in America. 

One of these days one of our West End 
ball-room managements will become suffi- 
ciently enlightened to give Spike Hughes and 
His Band a job. At the Savoy Hotel, for 
example, they should be a great attraction. 


The search for Mr. Bernside 

Shamefully abetted by one Harry McDaniel, 
Johnnie Johnson and His (coloured) Orchestra 
(Amer.) have on H.M.V. B6215, a great lark 
with a new version of I’m a Ding-Dong 
Daddy (Vv), an opus (!) immortalised by 
Louis Armstrong on Parlophone. 

From such passages as it treats with any 
respect, it is obvious that the band comes 
under the heading of good ones, but the 
performance has barely got going before it 
develops into a farce, and our legs are con- 


tinually being pulled with old chestnut 
phrases, let off like so many squibs. 

But entertaining as the band is, the honours 
are completely stolen by the aforesaid Harry 
McD. Not content with putting over the 
song with gusto, he fills in spare time by 
indulging in a racy account of his efforts to 
find a certain Mr. Bernside, who lived down 
Eastside before he committed suicide and 
became ossified. What it all has to do with 
I’m a Ding-Dong Daddy 1 don’t profess to 
know, but Mr. McDaniel seems to find it all 
great fun, and I think you will too. 

You may not have to understand a subject 
to caricature it, but it certainly helps, and 
perhaps this is why the record manages to be 
comedy and good hot rhythm all at once. 


Don Redman again 

Miss Hannah (v) on the reverse, by 
MecKinney’s Cotton Pickers (Amer.), not 
only has one of those fascinating, intimate 
vocal refrains for which Don Redman is 
renowned, but is stamped all through with 
the hall mark of this clever composer- 
arranger-saxophonist-leader. Like all the 
Cotton Pickers’ better records, this one has 
colour, rhythm, style and ideas. There is 
at least one inspired moment when the trom- 
bone takes over the solo from the piano and 
a short saxophone solo which comes later 
would not disgrace the great Hawkins 
himself. I cannot help feeling, however, 
that the whole thing would have been 
improved if the banjo had been less pro- 
minently recorded, 





Dance Fands 


More about the evolution of “ fazz” 


HRISTOPHER STONE and Fred 

Elizalde, whose survey of the evolu- 

tion of modern dance rbythm, From 

Jazz to Rhythm, was issued on Decca 

K637, with Fred at the piano, have 
carried the idea one further by repeating it 
with an orchestra, and of course different 
tunes, 

The record is entitled Rhythn—Past and 
Present (v), and is on the two sides of 12in. 
Decca K669. 

Included among the tunes are such delight- 
ful old hits as Swanee, Hot Lips, Stumbling, 
Do-Wacka-Do, Yes, we have no bananas, 
Charleston back to Charlestown, Broadway 
Melody and A Bench in the Park. 

It is good to hear these old melodies, but 
Rhythm—Past and Present lacks the 
‘atmosphere’ of From Jazz to Rhythm. 
The appeal of the latter was the extremely 
clever way in which Fred did the job. 
Always a brilliant pianist, he not only used 
his technique but showed a pretty wit in the 
way he exaggerated just sufficiently, and 
without going far enough for it to be called 
caricature, the various fashions of those 
earlier days. The orchestra does its job in 
a workmanlike manner, but it misses the 
spirit and sense of humdur which would have 
provided the shade of exaggeration essential 
to drive home the point of the performance. 

The best part of the record is at the very 
end, where Fred gives his impression of what 
our popular rhythmic music may be to- 
morrow. I cannot see anybody dancing to 
the composition which he has written for the 


occasion and is as yet unnamed, but it is a 
little gem of modernistic musical thought. 

The personnel of the band is: Reggie 
Pursglove (violin), Frank Wilson, now with 
the B.B.C. dance band (trumpet), Lew 
Davis (trombone), Mick Lewis of my band at 
the Spider’s Web (alto saxophone), Rex 
Owen (tenor saxophone), Len Fillis (banjo 
and guitar), Geo. Gibbs (bass), Ronnie 
Gubbertini, now of Al] Collins’ band at the 
Berkeley Hotel (drums), Thurston, who is 
probably the finest symphony clarinet player 
in the country, and Fred Elizalde (piano). 
Les Allon is the vocalist, and Christopher 
Stone in his usual easy, companionable 
manner explains the whole thing as it goes 
along. 


Memories of yesterday 

While on the subject of older tunes might 
be an appropriate moment to mention 
California (v) (Parts 1 and 2 on the two sides 
of 12in. Brunswick 108). 

Played by Red Nichols and His Orchestra 
(Amer ) and featuring such artistes as The 
Boswell Sisters, Arthur Jarrett, Sid Garry 
and Chick Bullock (all Amer.), California 
consists of a number of popular favourites, 
either about California or, as the Brunswick 
supplement puts it, “having some other 
appropriate connection with this sun-kissed 
Southern American State, arranged in the 
form of a selection and offering a complete 
concert in miniature.” 

The tunes include, California, here I come, 
Golden Gate (sung by Sid Garry), Hello, 
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‘Frisco (sung by the Boswell Sisters), 
Chinatown, my Chinatown, Rose Room 
(sung by Arthur Jarrett), ight for California, 
and in Part 2 Hail, Stanford, Hail, Avalon 
(sung by The Boswell Sisters), Avalon Town, 
Whispering and I cried for you (sung by 
Chick Bullock). 

If the record has a weakness, it lies in the 
rather unimaginative manner in which the 
various items are connected, and the lack of 
any attempt to bring together at any time 
any of the featured artistes. The result is 
that what might so easily have been a quite 
grand production is just a very entertaining 
medley. 


A new Decca series 

And here is yet another revival of earlier 
hits, though differing in idea from either 
Rhythm—Past and Present or California. 

You may remember that when mentioning 
in our July number some records my band, 
then at the Gargoyle Club, had made for 
Oriole, I added that I hoped to be able 
shortly to make an interesting announcement 
as a sequel. 

Here it is. As a result of those records 
we are now recording on Decca, and to-day 
are released our first two titles—Sunday and 
Poor Butterfly. These revivals inaugurate 
a new Decca Series, to be known as ‘“ Old 
Favourites in Modern Style.” The name 
of the series will be stated on the labels, and 
the records numbered consecutively from 
| upwards. 


Making it stiff 

I see Decca say in their September sup- 
plement : 

‘*Oh, happy memories! These haunt- 
ing fox-trot melodies of a decade ago would 
in any form bring back happy recollections, 
but the brilliant rhythmic treatments they 
have been accorded by Edgar Jackson’s 
Dance Band does more than conjure 
dreams: it shows how unbelievably 
fascinating some of these older tunes can 
b> when awakened from their sleep by the 
touch of the modern masterhand.” 

All I can say is that I hope we live up to it. 
Freddy Bretherton, the arranger, has done his 
share to keep the flag flying. The rest I 
must leave you to judge for yourselves, 


The Culprits 

Labelled as Edgar Jackson’s Dance Band 
(at the Spider’s Web, Bushey), the combina- 
tion was really recruited from three of my 
dance units. It consisted of Fred Bretherton 
(piano), Mick Lewis (Ist saxophone), Ken 
Gray (tenor sax.) and Bill Smith (vocalist), 
who were then at the Gargoyle Club, and 
(with the exception of Gray) are now at the 
Spider’s Web; Leslie Lambert (trumpet), 
Harry Gold (solo baritone and 2nd alto 
saxophones) and Maurice Burman (drums), 
who were in the band which I then had at 
the Spider’s Web; and Bill White (bass) 
from my band at the Grand Hotel, East- 
bourne. 

My greatest pleasure will be to hear that 
our attempts have given you a few moments’ 
enjoyment. Many dance bands will probably 
be interested to know that the arrangement 
of Poor Butterfly is to be published in the 
October issue of the authoritative profes- 
sional publication, The Melody Maker, from 
which musicians will be able to see that these 
scores are rather more intricate than the easy 
way in which the boys play them might lead 
one to imagine. 


“ Gibby ” brings it off 

Carroll Gibbons has done it. 

On this month’s showing his Savoy Hotel 
Orpheans are making dance records as good 
as any produced i this country. 

How do they compare with Ambrose and 
Roy Fox? To-day the Orpheans are playing 
on the whole as well as either of them, and 
happy circumstances give them advantages 
over both. Ambrose is not finding it easy to 
get good orchestrations and few of his latest 
can compare with those Carroll is getting 
hold of (I suspect he does most of them 
himself). Roy Fox has a great arranger in 
Lew Stone, but is not always helped by the 
Decca recording, which, although it has 
greatly improved recently, hardly comes up 
to Columbia’s, which is now without equal. 

I have always respected the fine legitimate 
musical qualities of the band, and at last all 
I have said lately about its lack of rhythm 
can be forgotten. The Orpheans have 
developed a neat swing which would not 
disgrace a hot negro band. 

Take for instance their records of A great 
big bunch of you (v) (Col. CB482) and Let that 
be a lesson to you (v) (Col. CB479). In addi- 
tion to being good in all other ways, these 
have a lilt that is stylish and really makes one 
want to dance. But good as they are, the 
Orpheans’ performance of I Heard (v) (Col. 
CB483) is better. Only on the rarest occa- 
sions does an English band find itself lucky 
enough to have such a good arrangement to 
work on. Whoever did this one knows his stuff. 

The boys seem to be just as happy with 
the slow sweet melody numbers. What a 
Life (v) (Col. CB482), I don’t blame you (v) 
(Col. CB479) and Cabin in the Cotton (v) 
(Col. CB483) are all delightful. 

Good for you, Gibby ! 


“© Under the Arches”? put over 

Jack Hylton and His Orchestra are the first, 
I think, to be out with a fox-trot version of 
Underneath the arches (v) (Decca F3070), the 
catchy ‘‘ theme song ”’ of those two scrump- 
tious comedians Flanagan and Allen. It is 
backed with A bungalow, a piccolo, and you (v). 
I do not like this as much. It is not so well 
orchestrated for the type of thing and seems 
to drag, but the band has a stylish and 
rhythmical arrangement of You said it (v) 
from the film, which it plays on Decca F3039 
as the backing to a very straightforward 
melody version of When work is through (v). 
The last mentioned should appeal to the 
Provinces, particularly in the North, where 
they still seem to like them that way. 

The remaining Hylton dance record 
consists of two waltzes, Pagan Moon (v) and 
Little Spanish villa by the sea (v) (Decca 
F3092). In these the band is at its best. 


Oi ! this is the best 

If none of the month’s records by Ambrose 
and His Orchestra can be called sensational, 
all are at least good sound everyday fare. 

Among them is the best version I have 
heard of Harry Carlton’s comedy number, The 
* 01” Song (v) (H.M.V. B6218). It is bright 
and has some quite amusing jokes in the 
inevitable patter which always plays a big 
part in the production of these comedy 
song-and-dance tunes. On the reverse there 
is another lively one, A Bungalow, a piccolo, 
and you (v) which has the expected piccolo 
effects, and singing by Elsie Carlisle as well 
as Sam Browne. 

Still on the lively side is The Sun has got 
his hat on (v) (H.M.V. B6120). Bees (in the 


shape of violins) buzz around, and every- 
thing is in keeping with the thermometer 
standing at 90 or so in the shade, but in case 
the English summer plays its usual tricks, 
and by the time you get the dise we are in 
the midst of a snowstorm, you can, by 
turning the record over, learn in a nice 
tuneful way that The clouds will soon roll 
by (v). 

They say that great minds think alike, 
but one never realises how true these proverbs 
are until one comes across them in real life. 
Messrs. Kahn, Campbell, Connelly and Noble 
have just written a new song called Wherever 
you are, and do you know it is so like a tune 
that was popular a while ago called Chloe 
that anyone not knowing that such a thing 
could not be possible might be forgiven for 
thinking they had copied it. As Chloe was 
a good tune, this one, of course, is also, and 
Ambrose and His Orchestra have a good 
arrangement of it on H.M.V. B6212(v), which 
they back with a new waltz, Just another 
dream of you (v). 

Ambrose’s remaining records are of two 
tuneful melody numbers called The night 
shall be filled with music (v) and If you were 
only mine (v) (H.M.V. B6213). 


Lovely sweet music 

Six months ago a thrilling vocal record by 
the Street Singer (Panachord 25179) gave 
Marta, one of the most captivating melodies 
capable of being treated as a dance tune ever 
written, a send off which should have been 
sufficient to push a tune not half as good 
well on the road to prosperity. 

But the song seemed to have passed un- 
noticed, and only now that the dance bands 
have taken it up does it look like achieving 
the success it deserves. Marta is a second 
Trees, and I shall be surprised if it does not 
become as big a hit. 

Roy Fox and His Band’s record of it (v) 
(Decca F3093) is one of the most delightful 
things I have heard this month. 

I happened to be in the studio when it was 
being made. Roy Fox was not there. Lew 
Stone was conducting, while Roy was tucked 
away in a distant room with the apparatus, 
twiddling the controls and continually 
telephoning to Lew about G flats, second 
altos and enharmonic changes. 

Later I remember telling Roy that I 
thought the record could have stood a little 
more rhythm, and [ think that for once 
I said the right thing, but it is lovely sweet 
music nevertheless. The clever and tuneful 
orchestration not only ideally suits this 
haunting melody, but has been played with 
real feeling and artistry. Al Bowlly’s 
singing is as usual] all that could be desired— 
charming, without being sloppy, and full of 
personality—and Harry Berly gets a great 
chance, of which he takes every advantage, 
to show his prowess on his viola. 


Minnie takes the plunge 

The backing, One more affair (v), and 
Wherever you are (v) and Just another 
dream of you (v), which are on F3094, are 
pleasant enough as sweet melody records 
even if they do not come up to the standard 
of Marta, but I’m backing as Roy Fox’s 
next best seller a new one about Minnie, 
called Minnie the moocher’s wedding day. 
This is the sequel to Minnie the moocher and 
Kickin’ the gong around and is worked on 
more or less the same lines. 

An appropriate backing is provided in 
Roy Fox’s commentary on Minnie’s wedding 
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reception (Decca F3063), at which everyone, 
including Dinah, Mo’nah, the Chinaman of 
Kickin’ the gong around fame, Smoky Joe, 
the Goofus Band, and for the first time 
Minnie herself (in the person of Tiny 
Worters, the diminutive bass player), are 
present. 

The idea is good, but might have been 
worked out better. There are no really good 
jokes in the patter, but more important is 
that all the band does is to fool about with its 
Goofus Band business. A little of this is 
funny, but certainly cannot hold up a whole 
record, not even a comedy one. What was 
wanted was a couple of choruses of any old 
tunes, worked in anywhere, and played in 
that brilliant rhythmical way which has 
gained Roy Fox and His Band their reputa- 
tion for being the most stylish dance band 
in the country. It would have provided the 
finishing touch necessary to make the record 
an outstanding entertainment. 


** Slim’s”’ successor 

When I say that Farewell Blues and 
12th Street Rag by Abe Lyman’s Sharps and 
Flats (Amer.) (Bruns. 1340) are a great deal 
better than they ought to be, I mean no 
disrespect to the worthy Mr. Lyman; but 
his band always has been essentially a 
“commercial” proposition, and you know 
what usually happens when commercial 
bands try to get hot. 

Well, it happens here, but nothing like 
as much as one might expect. It is true that 
12th Street Rag—an old favourite of Lyman’s 
which he originally recorded on Brunswick 
a long time ago—opens with a tenor saxo- 
phone solo that does not have to show its 
bustle to prove its vintage, but on the whole 
the style of the band has a few more months 
to go before it is due to sprout whiskers, and 
there is a healthy zip, as well as a high 
standard of musicianship, about the way the 
boys dig in at arrangements which are 
absolutely brilliant of their kind. 

Farewell Blues introduces some new ideas 
for producing train effects which almost 
eclipse Frankie Trumbauer’s classic Choo- 
Choo on Parlo. (R821). The drummer gets 
away with the cake on this side, and there is 
some genuinely stylish clarinet playing to 
soothe any who may be too blasé to enjoy 
the fun of the fair. 

Those who remember Lyman’s original 
12th Street Rag will not have forgotten the 
novelty trombone business by “Slim ” 
Martin, which, then heard for the first time, 
created a sensation. ‘“ Slim” is no longer 
with the band, but Abe has got hold of some- 
one who goes even one better at the same 
sort of thing, and lets him loose to do his 
worst in this new version of the nightly 
revels at the dozenth turning. The same 
clarinet player gets off also in this one also, 
and there are solos on xylophone and 
accordeon. In fact, about everything, from 
the kitchen stove to the cat’s whiskers, 
seems to be lugged in to assist in the good fun. 
This record will be a seller. 


Anona Winn miscast 

Even admitting that the musical comedy 
sort of treatment which Ray Noble and His 
New Mayfair Orchestra have given to Please 
don’t mention it (v) (H.M.V. B6219) suits the 
nuinber, I do not think they need have gone 
so far with it as to make the rhythm of the 
first chorus so very rooty-tooty. Still that 
may be pedantic criticism, and I willingly 


concede that in spite of it this record of this 
clever number by Harry Pepper, who is fast 
becoming recognised as one of the very few 
good English popular song writers, is an 
entertaining proposition. 

To keep up his reputation of always being 


‘able to provide something not merely 


amusing, but different, Ray has himself 
written some additional lyrics which are 
even wittier than the original ones. The 
vocal part is in the hands, or more correctly 
speaking from the mouths, of Al Bowlly and 
Anona Winn. I shall certainly offer Miss 
Winn a job if ever I decide to run a concert 
party. Whether sheshould sing with a dance 
band is another matter. As dance music the 
best part of the record is the last chorus. 

The backing is the waltz Pagan Moon (v), 
and also by Ray Noble and His Orchestra, 
coupled on H.M.V. B6220 with a new waltz, 
Why be so unkind to me? (v), is a new fox-trot 
ballad, written by Bing Crosby, called Where 
are you? (v). The Noble stunt in this one is 
a hot chorus in doubled-up tempo at the very 
end. The idea is better than the way it has 
been put into practice. 


Sid Lipton’s first records 

Zonophone give us the first records by 
Sid Lipton and His Band, who recently 
replaced Jack Harris’ combination at 


Vocal 


Grosvenor House, Park Lane. Their titles 
are For you, just you, my baby (v), and Night 
shall be filled with music (v) (6156) and, on 
6164, The sun has got his hat on (v) and the 
waltz Pagan Moon (v). 

I have hopes that this band may develop 
into something really good. Already it is 
showing signs of a nice all-round musical 
efficiency, but seems to lack confidence. 1 
say this more about what it does than the 
way it does it. Probably Sid Lipton has had 
the usual lecture from the recording manager 
about being commercial and all that, and has 
allowed it to impress him rather too heavily, 
with the result that his records are very 
stereotyped. Something more original in the 
way of arrangements and a little more 
sophistication and conviction in the style of 
the playing, and this band may soon be 
making most desirable dance records. 


The band which records for Zonophone 
under the name of the Blue Lyres at the 
Dorchester Hotel is listed on 6163 in My 
silent love (v) and If you were only mine (v) 
and on 6162 in The clouds will soon roll by (v) 
and the comedy fox-trot The “‘ Oi” song (v). 

Although it may not be quite so apparent 
this month as it was last, on the whole the 
band’s Zonophone records are often better 
than those it makes for the company for 
which it records under its correct name. 


Two new ones by the Boswell Sisters—and what the famous 
conductor thinks of them—See page 144 for Al Boully 


RUNSWICK issue two new records 

by The Boswell Sisters (Amer.)— 

Got the South in my soul and If it 

ain’t love (1330)—and I was just 

wondering what on earth there was 
that I hadn’t said already in praise of 
these brilliant young ladies, when as a 
bolt from the blue comes a Press cutting from 
America. 


From it you may learn that “ William 
van Hoogstraten, internationally known 
Dutch Conductor, who is currently directing 
the Orchestra of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society at the Lewisohn Stadium 
in New York City . . . spent an hour with 
the youthful trio listening to their original 
interpretations of Southern melodies and 
popular songs. 


““*T should term it perfect entertainment 
music,’ Mr. van Hoogstraten declared. 
‘Perfection in any field of endeavour is 
praiseworthy, and these girls have attained 
remarkable heights in their field. I admire 
particularly the unsurpassed technical skill 
and almost unbelievably keen sense of pitch. 
Their voices are always so perfectly in tune 
that one can detect the delicate overtones and 
shadings which are associated only with the 
finest instruments. 


Such rhythms and close harmonies as the 
Boswells sing so perfectly speak with the 
popular voice of America. As purely enter- 
tainment music the Boswell harmony ranks 
with the best I have heard.’ ” 


Now, you good people who say that I 
exaggerate about the Misses Boswell, turn 
your guns on Mr. van Hoogstraten. Nothing 
I have written exceeds his appreciation. 


In a somewhat more simple vein Connie 
Boswell is as seductive as ever in Hummin’ 
to myself and The night was made for love 
(Brunswick 1328), which she sings to appro- 
priately immaculate orchestral accompani- 
ment, and any sweet young thing might well 
be forgiven for sleeping with Bing Crosby’s 
(Amer.) Happy-go-lucky you and Cabin in 
the Cotton (Brunswick 1326) under her little 
white pillow. 

In his latter title, writes Leo Goldstein, 
THE GRAMOPHONE’S Chicago Correspondent, 
Bing is accompanied by Isham Jones and 
His Orchestra, and in the former by Frankie 
Trumbauer’s new Orchestra. Lennie Hayton 
(piano) and Eddie Lang played for the 
occasions with both orchestras. The record- 
ings were made when Bing was in Chicago 
prior to leaving for Hollywood, where, with 
Guy Lombardo and His Orchestra, Kate 
Smith, The Boswell Sisters and George 
Burns and Grace Allen, he will feature in a 
super-movie ‘“‘ The Big Broadcast.” 


Those four from Ohio 

To return to things less sentimental, St. 
Louis Blues and Chinatown, My Chinat 
by the Mills Brothers (Amer.) (Brunswick 
1331) are the same sort of thing as these 
“four young negroes from Ohio ” (another 
twenty years, and I shall know that phrase 
by heart) have been giving us ever since we 
first heard them, but I think most of us can 
put up with a good deal more of it yet. 





A new vocal record by Al Bowlly, of Roy 
Fox’s band, and Bing C’s most dangerous 
rival, which I thoroughly enjoyed, is reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue. 

EpGar JACKSON. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Seeing the New Models 


Following the Radio Exhibition, dealers all over the country 
will be busy arranging their own shows to suit the convenience 
of their own customers. I have had particulars of two which 
will interest Londoners especially : one at Imhof House, which 
in addition to the facilities for strictly comparative tests of all 
the new models is providing a forty-page booklet ‘‘ This Year 
of Radio,” a comprehensive survey of the numerous models 
and parts that are offered. 

The other is an Exhibition of new models on stands repre- 
senting twenty-six firms at the great showrooms of Bon Marché 
at Brixton. I have been invited to open this on Saturday 
morning next at 11 a.m. 


Cheap Classics 


Is it possible that the Editor’s reiterated plea for good music 
at really low prices will be 


are lyrics. But would it really be kind to publish the name of 
the author of some of the words that we hear crooned to dance 
tunes? The uninitiated public at present probably blames one 
or other of the several names that already appear in brackets 
after the title ; and the addition of a fourth or fifth name will 
not be very illuminating. But the principle is sound. 


Short Commons 

The Grosvenor House Sunday Tea-time Concerts will begin 
on October 2nd, if there is a sufficient number of subscribers to 
encourage their continuanee this season. Tickets for the three 
concerts (including tea) before Christmas (17s. 6d.) can be 
obtained from Miss May Mukle, 11, Bulstrode Street, London, 
Wal. PTR U 

Visitors to our London Office can now walk across Soho 
Square to the new premises of the music department of the 
Oxford University Press at 
No. 36, where they can 





answeredfrom an unexpected 
quarter — the Homophone 
Co., which makes ls. 3d. 
Sterno records at present 
and has now launched out 
with a ‘4 in 1” record, 
issued every Friday at 
ls. 6d.? This record is a ten- 
inch, containing six minutes 
of music on each side, and 
being cut with 159 grooves 
to the inch. At the in- 
augurating luncheon, Mr. 
Sternberg, the father of this 
enterprise, definitely pro- 
mised to record whatever the - 
public asked for. 

It would not be hard to 
find a perfectly competent 
quartet that would record a 
non-copyright string quartet, 
Mozart, Haydn or Beethoven, at lower cost to the manufacturers 
than the performers’ and copyright fees of at any rate the first 
“4 in 1” which I have seen. The quality of the recording 
and the volume are at least good enough; and there is no 
obstacle to the experiment except the apathy of the public as 
a whole. The gallant effort of the Broadcast Twelves to cater 
for the supposed music lover of small means was frustrated by 
this apathy ; and if Mr. Sternberg wanted a guaranteed sale 
of ten thousand copies of each record before he started on 
chamber music, would he get that guarantee ? 

Not unless some philanthropist is forthcoming to finance 
the venture. 


Where Titles are Bought and Sold 


Friend Irwin Dash, a most genial and urgent member of the 
Charing Cross Road fraternity during the last two years or 
more, has been back to America and has just returned to us 
to start his own publishing business in the old premises of 
Messrs. Campbell, Connelly and Co. He has brought back a 
bunch of delectable “titles” such as ‘‘ Happy-go-lucky you 
and broken-hearted me ”’ and ‘‘ Moonlight on the river” and 
one in which I take a personal interest, ‘‘ I want to go to Paris.” 
IT am due over there next Sunday for Decca and Brunswick 
broadcasts. 

Bruce Sievier, by the way, has suggested that the name of 
the lyric-writer should always be printed on the record label 
with that of the composer. For long this contention has been 
pressed by our Editor, with considerable success where lyrics 





TLAUREL AND HARDY AT THE COLUMBIA STUDIOS 


scrutinise, instead of asking 
us about, the various gramo- 
phone-musical books of Mr. 
Perey Scholes and dozens of 
other fascinating publica- 
tions. 


Listeners’ Corner 

If any reader who heard 
and responded to my appeal 
for Moorfields Eye Hospital 
on Sunday, July 24th, has 
not received my personal 
thanks, may I offer them 
here and now most sincerely ? 
In appealing for £1,850 
we anticipated more corre- 
spondence than I could 
deal with myself, and I 
wrote a letter of thanks 
which was to be used in facsimile. 

The response was really amazing when one considers the 
financial anxiety of most of us. Over thirteen thousand receipts 
were sent out by Moorfields, which had as many as twenty people 
dealing with the subscriptions thet came pouring in. The net 
result was more than £8,230, and among the contributors to 
this splendid total were people whose letters were infinitely 
touching in their tales of self-privation and courage. 

The Broadcast programmes in which I have been involved 
this month included a ‘‘ New Songs for Old, Part ITI” for which 
Gordon McConnel had dug out two gems of earlier days, 
‘**Rootity Toot, she plays the flute ’’ and ‘‘ Le Continong.”’ 
Michael Watson pére’s ‘‘ Anchored” (Peter Dawson, H.M.V. 
C1816) was very much appreciated by listeners: it was in 
contrast to Michael Watson fils’s Sea Madness, composed this 
year and sung by George Baker. The similarity between the 
tunes of “ Come, Birdie, come ” and “‘ Live, Laugh and Love ”’ 
was well shown, and listeners hastened to point out that both 
were derived from one of Schubert’s Impromptus. 

Apparently stammering is not a legitimate subject for 
comedians, as I had always supposed. When I broadcast a 
record of Leslie Holmes in B-B-B-Bertha (Imperial 2726) 
I got two letters of pathetic protest from stammerers. One of 
them described how his family sat at the dinner table with 
bowed heads while the record was played, knowing what pain 
it was causing him. 

In the face of genuine distress like this, one realises how 
careful the B.B.C, has to be. 


[Fox Photos, 


CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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AMPLIFIER No. 3 


described by G. WILSON 


HIS equipment has been designed in response to requests 

from a number of readers whose primary interest is with the 
reproduction of records, and as far as radio is concerned with 
the local stations only. A common reproach against articles of 
this kind, published in past issues, has been that the full 
constructional details have been extended over to two or three 
months with the result that unless one is thoroughly con- 
versant with circuit diagrams and with the snags in laying 
out and wiring the components, the actual assembly could not 
be started until the publication of the lay-out and wiring 
diagram at least a month later. To get over this difficulty in the 
present case the “‘ whys and wherefores ”’ have been cut down 
to a minimum and only the bare constructional details will be 
discussed. 

The first essential of any home electrical reproducer is that it 
should be capable of reproducing all types of records at good 
volume without distortion. To do this the first thing to see to 
is that the output stage has the necessary power-handling 
capacity ; certainly not less than 1,500 milliwatts. Here we use 
a Marconi-Osram PX4 which is capable of delivering approxi- 
mately 2,500 milliwatts undistorted output. The second 
essential is that we have sufficient power input to ensure that 
the valves are functioning as efficiently as possible, so we start 
with an unsmoothed H.T. voltage of 350 volts ; and the third 
essential is that first-class components must be used and those 
which carry large currents must have a sufficient margin of 
safety. Since, on the radio side, we are mainly concerned with 
local station reception (though with a good 40-ft. aerial three 
or four of the more powerful foreigners are not out of reach), 
the question of sensitivity is not particularly important, but 
on the other hand a certain degree of selectivity is imperative 
if we wish to separate the Regional transmitters. Thanks to the 
efficiency of the Varley ‘‘ Square Peak ”’ Coil there is absolutely 
no background of the London Regional when tuned in to the 
National transmitter, and when tuned in to the London 
Regional programme Muhlacker is dead silent. More important 
still, there is no serious high note loss. 

The circuit diagram (Fig. 1) shows the scheme finally adopted. 
First we have a band pass aerial circuit followed by a power-grid 
detector (MH4) coupled by resistance and capacity to the L.F. 
stage (MHL4) which is transformer coupled to the PX4 in the 
output stage. A choke-capacity filter is inserted in the anode 
circuit of this stage so that if a low impedance moving coil 
speaker is used an output transformer of appropriate ratio 
must be interposed between set and speaker. Actually in our 
tests the Marconiphone permanent magnet speaker (model 91) 
was used. This has its own multi-ratio transformer incorporated 
in the chassis. The combination functions very well, though 
there is no reason why other correctly matched combinations 
should not give equally good results. An alternative recom- 
mended speaker is the Baker’s 1932 Super Power A.C. model 
which can be obtained with the speech coil wound to match the 
optimum load of the PX4 thus dispensing with the need for a 
matching transformer. 

There is very little about the circuit that calls for special 
comment, except that in order to get adequate decoupling and 
a reasonable voltage on the detector anode we have to start 
with an initial unsmoothed H.T. voltage of 350. There is no 
advantage in using a “ power” grid detector with only 40 or 
50 volts on the anode, as would be the case if the initial voltage 
was 250. 

Allowing for a slight drop in voltage through chokes 2 and 
3 the remainder is much too high for the maximum permissible 
plate voltage of the PX4, so we reduce the voltage to within 


practical limits by the resistance R10 which is decoupled by 
C14. Parasitic oscillations of the output valve are kept down 
to a minimum by R11 and R14 and these must be wired as close 
to the grid and plate, respectively, of the valve as possible. It 
was considered advisable to decouple the grid bias circuits of 
both the L.F. and power valves ; R5, Cll, R9 and C13 do this 
effectively. At first only the output valve bias circuit was 
decoupled, but by the insertion of R5 and Cll hum was reduced 
and the bass register was considerably cleaned up. 

Notice that in addition to the double pole mains switch (S3), 
there is another switch (S2) which allows the filaments of the 
valves to be switched on independently of the H.T., thus 
preventing any premature valve breakdowns which otherwise 
may occur if the H.T. is switched on before the filaments have 
become properly heated. Care must be taken when wiring to 
see that the proper connections to the switch, transformer 
primary and rectifier filament are made. Notice also that fuses 
are inserted in the anode leads of the U12 rectifier to protect 
the mains transformer in the event of an internal short or other 
breakdown occurring in that valve. The mains aerial can be 
included or omitted at will, and the condenser C18 should be 
tried in both mains leads alternately. The condenser is 
mounted on the side of the baseboard plinth immediately over 
the top of the fuses F3 and F4 and is shown dotted in the 
bottom right-hand corner of the sub-baseboard lay-out. The 
value of this condenser is not critical but should not be less than 
the specified value -0001 mfd. nor greater than -001 mfd. It 


may also be wise to insert another protective condenser of 


larger value, say -005 mfd. or -01 mfd. in series with C18. 
When connecting a pick-up, screened leads with the outer 
casing earthed must be used. It is advisable also to connect 
a separate potentiometer volume control across the pick-up so 
that any tendency to overload the first valve when playing 
a heavily recorded disc can be prevented. Of course, the value 
of the potentiometer will depend on the type of pick-up used. 
Suitable values for various types of pick-up are as follows: 


Pick-up Potentiometer value (ohms) 
Meltrope mee oe 200,000 
Marconiphone No. 1 250,000 
H.M.V. No. 11 250,000 
Limit = 200,000 
B.T.H. Minor 25,000 
Columbia 25,000 


Now a word or two about the actual construction. The 
panel and baseboard sizes have been chosen so that those who 
desire can use the Vox cabinet. Particulars of this were given 
in the November and December 1930 issues of THE GRAMOPHONE 
and an illustration of the final modified model was published on 
page 560 of the April 1931 issue. This cabinet can still be 
obtained from W. J. Bond & Sons, Milton Avenue, Harlesden, 
N.W.10. 

Now look at the lay-out diagram (Fig. 2) and notice that prac- 
tically all the voltage dropping and decoupling resistances and 
condensers are mounted underneath the aluminium-faced base- 
board. Notice also that the valve holders are mounted through 
holes from the underside of the baseboard and that the mains 
transformer is mounted face downwards with the terminals 
projecting through an aperture in the board. This method of 
mounting involves a little extra trouble in the initial stages of 
construction, but it is well worth while as it simplifies and 
shortens the wiring and isolates practically all wires which 
carry H.T. or raw A.C. from the intervalve transformer, L.F. 
and smoothing chokes, thus minimising hum. Moreover, by. 
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cutting round three sides only of the aperture in the sheet of 
aluminium (screwed on top of the baseboard) and then bending 
that portion up at right angles provides an anchor for the feet 
of the mains transformer and at the same time we get an 
effective screen between the transformer and the L.F. end of 
the set. The aluminium sheet, with valve and transformer 
apertures cut, can be obtained from E. Paroussi, 10, Feather- 
stone Buildings, W.C.1. 

The first step in the actual construction is to mark out and 
cut the valve and mains transformer apertures in the baseboard, 
using the aluminium screen as a template. Then make up a 
wooden frame 24-in. by 12-in. by 2}-in. using }-in. thick battens 
and screw the baseboard and aluminium on top. Use }-in. ply- 
wood for the baseboard. Now remove all the terminal heads 
from the valve holders, take out the screws and countersink 
the holes on the top side. Replace the screws (with heads 
uppermost) and tighten up the nuts, making sure that good 
contacts are obtained between these and the valve prongs. 


amount to form supports for the free end of the mains trans- 
former. A bare wire can then be taken from one of the 
transformer frame screws and fixed to the baseboard so that 
the transformer is held rigidly when the set is turned over to 
complete the wiring. 

Start the wiring operations by cleaning and tinning all the 
valve holder prongs and any other components which require 
soldered connections, and then proceed to wire up the valve 
filaments with twin metal-covered wire, taking the leads for 
Vland V2right back to the 4-volt winding of the mains trans- 
former. The dial pilot light can be wired to the detector valve 
holder filament prongs, using twin metal-covered wire for this 
also. Other leads which require metal-covered wire are those 
between the mains switches, fuses and mains transformer, the 
lead from the radio to gramophone switch (S1) to the pick-up, 
the filament connections from V3 to the outer terminals of R12, 
and the mains aerial lead. In every instance the outer casing 
must be earthed. Make all these connections before placing 





































































































Fra. 1 


Next countersink the underside of the’ valve holder fixing holes 
and insert the holders through baseboard apertures, insulating 
them from the wood by small ebonite washers slipped over the 
fixing screws. Drill the panel and terminal strip according to 
the dimensions given (the dimensions for the Polar dial aperture 
are supplied with the condenser) using either black or nickelled 
countersunk screws for the panel. Mount the components 
according to the lay-out and note that the Ferranti A.F.5 
transformer is mounted on its side with the G.B. and H.T.+ 
terminals nearest the baseboard. It is most important to 
adhere to the baseboard lay-out given in Fig. 2; for if other 
components are placed too near the Varley coil undesirable 
interaction effects may be produced, and if the relative positions 
of the A.F.5 transformer and the output and smoothing chokes 
are altered it is probable that serious hum will be created. The 
sub-baseboard lay-out is not so critical, but if any deviations 
are made take care to keep all leads as short as possible and 
don’t run H.T. wires parallel with and close to those carrying 
raw A.C. For clarity’s sake some of the wires to V1, V2 and 
V4 are shown in the baseboard lay-out but all these connections 
should be made underneath those particular valve holders. 
There are two further points to notice before starting the 
wiring : one is that the supporting bracket for the Varley coil 
must be insulated from the aluminium baseboard facing and 
the other is that two screws must be screwed into the baseboard 
and left projecting above the aluminium by an appropriate 


choke 1, C7, C8, C11, C12, C13, or C18 in position, as it will be 
found that the Varley choke and C9 can be screwed to the side 
of the baseboard plinth over the top of the filament leads to 
V1 and V2, and not only that, but the wiring is facilitated with 
these obstacles removed. It matters little as to the order in 
which the rest of the wiring is carried out, but all wires which 
pass through the baseboard screen should preferably be doubly 
insulated by using Glazite covered with Sistoflex. 

Notice particularly that the low potential side of the by-pass 
condenser C10 is connected to the cathode of V1, and that the 
speaker return lead is connected to the centre tap of R12. If 
either of these leads are connected to earth, as is sometimes 
done, hum becomes too prominent. The only other construc- 
tional details that call for special mention are that a 6-volt 
bulb must be used as the dial illuminant, that ordinary flash 
lamp bulbs may be used as the fuses, F, and F,, and that the 
condensers C8, C11, C12 and C14 are held in position by bending 


‘over one foot of each so that it is at right angles to the bottom, 


thus forming a bracket through which screws can be inserted 
into the baseboard. The other sub-baseboard condensers and 
choke 1 are mounted on the sides of the plinth. The low 
potential ends of R4, R5, R7, R9 and R13 should each be 
soldered to the copper earthing plate, and not connected to one 
common lead as shown in the sub-baseboard lay-out. 
Practically all that need be said about the actual operation 
of the receiver is to see that S1 is in the “ off ’’ position before 
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switchir i swit: 32. ve S2 int > R4 Graham Farish Ohmite, 600 ohms. 
switching on the double-pole switch 83; move S82 into the RS, RO Graham Farish Okmite, 100,000 ohme. 


first position and adjust R12 to a position which gives the 6 Varley Potentiometer, 250,000 ohms (CP 141). 
3 it s , i i ; R7 Graham Farish Ohmite, 1,000 ohms. 
least hum (it should be hardly audible), and then switch on the RS Graham Farish Heavy: Duty Ohmite, 25,000 ohme. 
filament of the rectifier valve by rotating S2 to the second R10 Varley Resistance 2,500 ohms (Ten Watt) (EP38). 
iti rave , . " R11 Graham Farish Ohmite 25,000 ohms. 
position. Alw has allow about 20 seconds to elapse before R12 Wright 4 Weaire Potentiometer, 15 ohms with baseboard bracket (type Q11) 
switching on the rectifier. The best setting for the small R13 Graham Farish Heavy Duty Ohmite, 750 ohms. 
trimmer condenser, situated on one side of the rear portion 14 Varley Resistance (Tag type CP94). 
ie " A T\ Ferranti AF5 Transformer. 
of the Polar Uniknob chassis, must be found by trial and error. 72 Varley Mains Transformer (EP33). 
Finally do not use too much reaction, otherwise the band- Choke 1 Varley Nichoke IT (EP23). 
en . r f ; i Choke 2 Varley Standard (EP10). 
pass effect of the Varley coil will be destroyed and both selec- Choke 3 Varley (EP31) 
ivitv and qualit rill « ‘iorate "eCil >» degre H.F. Choke Varley Standard (BP1). 
tivity and quality will deteriorate to an appreciable degree. Si Wearite Rotarg type 181). 
S2 Wearite Delay Action (type G44). 
S3 Bulgin D.P. Mains Switch (type S89). 


LIST OF COMPONENTS Fi, F2 Bulgin Fuseholder and Spare Carrier (type F'4). 
L Varley Square Peak Aerial Coil (BP5). F3, F4 Bulgin Twin Fuseholder (type F11) and 1 amp. fuses. 
C1, C2, C3 Incorporated in Polar Uni-Knob condenser chassis. Bulgin Safety Mains Plug and Socket (type P12). 
C4 Dubilier special non-inductive condenser -04 mfd. 2 Wearite Four-pin valve holters (type S1). 
C5, C18 Graham Farish condensers -0001 mfd. 2 Wearite Five-pin valve holders (tupe 8.1). 
C6 Polar reaction condenser No. 4, -00025 mfd. 1 Becol Ebonite Panel, 24 in. by 8 in. by |\, in. 
C8, C12, C14 __Dubilier condensers 2 mfd., type LSB (350-volt working). 1 Becol Ebonite Terminal Strip 24 in. by 34 in. by yy in. 


( v9 Graham Farish condenser -00025 mfd. Paroussi aluminiun taseboard screen, 


10 Graham Farish condenser -01 mfd. mica, 3 Belling-Lee Shrouded Plugs and Sockets (Aerial, Aerial, Farth) 
Cll, C13, C18 Dubilier condensers 1 mfd., type LSB (350-volt working). 2 Belling-Lee Twin Plugs and Sockets (fer pick-up and loud speaker) 
( C7, C15, C17 += Dubilier condensers 4 mfd., type LEC (500-volt working). Vi  Marconi-Osram MH4. 
(‘16 Dubilier condenser 6 mfd., type LEC (500-volt working). Vi Marconi-Osram MHL4 
R1 Graham Farish Grid Leak -25 Meg. V3 Marconi-Osram PX4 
R2,R3 Graham Farish Ohmite, 30,000 ohms each. V4 Marconi-Osram U8. 
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OLD FRIENDS AT RADIOLYMPIA 


The Stage 


As one wandered round the 290 stands of this year’s Radio 
Exhibition, upstairs and downstairs, in and out of the in- 
numerable audition rooms (or so it seemed), having a chat here 
and there, one could not fail to be impressed by the cheery and 
optimistic atmosphere which prevailed, by the excellent designs 
displayed and above all by the all-round improvement of 
reproduction and showmanship. This latter feature permeated 
the whole Exhibition from end to end and from top to bottom. 
But nowhere was the improvement more marked than in the 
audition rooms; in many of them one was oblivious of the 
fact that these were part of the greatest, and easily the best, 
organised Radio Exhibition that has ever been held in this 
country. Gone were the old haphazard methods of demonstra- 
tion, gone was the disorderliness in the auditionrooms and gone 
too, in most cases, was the interminable dance music that in 
previous years was wont to saturate the stuffy atmosphere of 
the majority of rooms. But out of chaos comes orderliness and 
this year one found larger and better ventilated audition rooms, 
miniature studios and theatres, and more important still, 
organised programmes of definite musical and entertainment 
value put over with all the showmanship of the expert. 

The exhibition stands, too, resplendent in their coats of 
blue and silver, were much more attractively laid out. 

But the main theme of this vast theatre was variety : variety 
of performers, variety of stagecraft, variety of entertainment 
and variety of colour. 


The Performers 


Apart from all these improved methods of presentation, 
there was very little that was fundamentally new. Quite a lot 
of attention seems to have been paid to super-heterodyne 
receivers—nearly every stand boasted one or more super- 
heterodyne or components designed specially for this type of 
circuit—to tone control, to automatic volume control and to 
dual loud-speakers. On the Columbia stand, for example, 
there were super-heterodynes in battery-operated portables in 
A.C. receivers and in radio-graphophones. 

Incidentally, with the addition of the new models, the 
Columbia range seems to cover the requirements of either the 
labourer or the lord and all the stations in between. There 
are two-valve and three-valve battery-operated receivers, 
“straight ’ and super-heterodyne receivers, A.C. and D.C. 
receivers and radio-graphophones, and ‘‘ straight’ and super- 
heterodyne radio-graphophones. The Columbia de luxe instru- 
ment is a ten-valve super-heterodyne with automatic record- 
changing mechanism housed in a beautiful walnut cabinet of 
similar design to their model 302 radio-graphophone which 
was introduced two years ago. 

As far as a cursory examination could reveal, this model— 
the Auto-Radiograph De Luxe Ten—seems to embody every 
modern idea: a local distance switch, a tone-control, a remote 
volume control, a switch and terminals for additional speakers, 
an excited-field speaker and a push-pull power stage capable 
of giving about 44 watts undistorted output. And in keeping 
with the remarkable specification of this model, the price is 
90 guineas. Note particularly, that this is the same price as 
the 302 of two years ago, which was not nearly so flexible or so 
comprehensive in specification. In the Columbia concert 
salon the public were regaled with first-class graphophone 
recitals compéred and presented by favourite Columbia artists 
and also by our own Christopher Stone in his usual nochalant 
fashion, like a Thackerayan flaneur. The convincing manner 
in which these concerts were given and the ovations they 
received provided still another example of the wisdom of 


presenting a programme rather than trusting to the accidental 
whim of the moment. 

As in the Columbia range, practically the whole of last 
year’s Marconiphone models are retained in the new catalogue, 
and in some cases the prices are substantially reduced ; for 
instance, the Marconiphone model 42 three-valve A.C. receiver 
is now reduced from 20 to 16 guineas. The new models include 
a seven-valve super-heterodyne self-contained A.C. receiver 
(model 256), an automatic radio-gramophone (model 258) in- 
corporating the same chassis as the 256, a super-het. battery - 
operated portable (model 255), and a two-valve self-contained 
battery receiver (model 248). The accessory list includes three 
new loud-speakers and the well-known No. 17 pick-up. It was, 
we believe, in the Marconiphone miniature theatre of last 
year’s exhibition that the germ of ‘‘ robot ’’ demonstrations 
was incubated. One will never forget the excellent impression 
created on that cccasion by allowing the instruments to intro- 
duce themselves in what seemed a most uncanny fashion. 
The Marconiphone show of 1932, though even more polished 
than before, lost some of its thrill by the mere fact that a good 
many people anticipated something of an extraordinary nature. 
This year the producers inveigled Claude Hulbert and his wife, 
Enid Trevor, into their web of mysteries with most happy 
effect. 

Apparently there are still some folks who do not yet realise 
that The Gramophone Co. Ltd. and His Master’s Voice, usually 
abbreviated H.M.V. (Oi!), are one and the same firm. For 
despite the fact that the final paragraph in the note headed 
‘Stand 55” (page 119 of last month’s GRAMOPHONE) 
stated quite clearly that Stand 55 was the exhibit of The 
Gramophone Co. Ltd., we have received a number of enquiries 
regarding the identity of the sponsors of the instruments 
exhibited on this stand. Needless to say, the H.M.V. display 
on Stand 55 (Oi!) with its chromium-plated fittings was 
impeccable. All the instruments briefly described last month 
were set out to the utmost advantage. The shining chassis of 
the Superhet. Autoradiogram Ten was, as we anticipated, the 
centre of attraction and was only rivalled so far as H.M.V. 
were concerned by the super attraction of their private cinema 
theatre. This was capable of holding about 200 people, and 
had its capacity been 2,000 seats there would still have been 
scores of disappointed people when the doors closed for each 
exhibition of the ‘‘ talkie film ”’ entitled The Voice of the World. 
Among the well-known broadcasting and recording artists 
that appeared in the film were: The London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent, Ambrose and 
his Band, Mabel Constanduros, Claude Hulbert, De Groot and 
his Trio, Peter Dawson accompanied by Gerald Moore, and 
Florence Austral. Many of the scenes, depicting the vast 
mechanical and electrical resources of The Gramophone Co. 
Ltd., were “‘ shot ” at the Hayes factories. 

Many people who found the H.M.V.,Columbia and Marconi- 
phone stands too crowded to be comfortable wended their 
way to the Keith Prowse exhibits on Stand 292. Here the 
cream of the manufacturers’ progeny could be examined in 
comparative ease, and without the tiresome trail (the tempera- 
ture was about 90° F.) in search of the various stands. Whether 
one wanted particulars of the new Marconiphone models or 
of the H.M.V. or Columbia models, or of the excellent new 
instruments produced by Ultra and Ekco or of the lesser 
known Zetavox models, the weary traveller found ready and 
polite answers to all his queries at this multum in parvo 
One very interesting model in the Zetavox range is an 8-valv« 
super-heterodyne radio-gramophone fitted with dual loud 
speakers and an automatic tuning arrangement which enables 
the transmission from any nine stations to be received: by the 
mere depression of the appropriate button. 
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In one respect the Tannoy and Parmeko displays were very 
similar. Both these stands were bedecked with large power 
amplifiers suitable for almost any class of public address or 
concert work, and very fine equipments they were too. Some 
of them were quite capable of providing sufficient acoustic 
output to fill the largest hall at Olympia. To the majority of 
people, however, the domestic instruments—the R.G.25, a 
powerful table type radio-gramophone with push-pull output 
and separate speaker, and the two super-heterodyne radio- 
gramophones, one of which uses twin speakers—were the 
principal items of interest on the Tannoy stand. 

Those who were fortunate enough to gain admission into 
the Varley chamber of mysteries must have been—as we were 
—highly intrigued by what they saw, or thought they saw. 
There, were some of the new season’s instruments apparently 
suspended in mid-air with no visible means of support, carrying 
on an amusing conversation and showing their prowess as 
musical entertainers in confident style. Here was the lie direct 
to Mr. P. Wilson’s vbiter dictum that all radio-grams. are of 
the feminine gender; this one and the 3-valve and Square 
Peak Superhet. A.C. receivers were all ‘‘ Maskelyne.” The 
film, Cabinet Secrets, also exhibited was even more mysterious, 
showing as it did Varley components building themselves into 
a radio receiver without any obvious human aid. 

Standing out in relief against the various components, 
portable playing desks, speakers and receivers exhibited on 
the Edison Be!l pitch was a fine model, in a walnut cabinet, of 
their new A.C. super-heterodyne radio-gramophone. The 
chassis of this is also common to a table type receiver, complete 
with moving-coil speaker and its own pedestal. Modified 
versions of the original Edison Bell band-pass mains sets and 
of their battery-operated super-heterodyne receiver were also 
the recipients of a good deal of attention. 

In common with other of the manufacturers who have 
hitherto specialised in moving-coil loud-speakers (Epoch have 
ventured into the domain of A.C. receivers this year), Baker’s 
Selhurst had on view their version of the dual loud-speaker 
unit, their super-power energised speakers and the new 
* Permag”’ and ‘‘Elomag”’ speakers. A feature of the 
‘* Permag’”’ cabinet model is that to the speech coil a tone 
control is connected ; this should also prove useful in eliminat- 
ing interference caused by heterodyne whistles. The ‘‘ Elomag ”’ 
speaker is an electro-magnet model, the field winding being 
available in any required resistance values to suit personal 
requirements. But the really surprising thing is that both the 
* Permag’”’ and the ‘‘ Elomag”’ are supplied in a cabinet at 
the amazingly low figures of 47s. and 34s. respectively. 

The whole of the dance arena served as an excellent demon- 
stration hall for the B.T.H. Sound Amplifying Equipment. 
A replica of this was shown on the B.T.H. stand, on which also 
was their whole army of electric gramophone motors. The most 
interesting news about these concerns the Universal model 
and a new A.C. motor, the “‘ Truspeed.’’” The Universal motor 
is, of course, quite happy with either A.C. or D.C. inputs and, 
it is claimed, is a big improvement over the original model 
reviewed in the December 1929 issue of THE GRAMOPHONE. 
Moreover, the price has been reduced from £6 6s. to £5 10s. 
The ‘“ Truspeed ”’ electric motor is an entirely new model of 
the synchronous type consuming a maximum current of 
only 8 watts. This motor costs 49s. 6d. Other motors on the 
B.T.H. stand were the well-known Golden-Dise and Synchro- 
Blue A.C. models and a smaller edition of the Universal, the 
Universal Junior. All these have recently been reduced in 
price. 


Thousands of people have seen and heard the King and the 
Prince of Wales at some time or other, but few people except 
those who visited the Ediswan stand have both heard and seen 
His Majesty’s or H.R.H.’s voices. Ediswan’s made this possible 
at Olympia with the aid of a Cathode Ray Tube, an Oscillo- 
graph and gramophone records. There was also a pretty 
demonstration of converting D.C. to A.C. to D.C. without 
the need for any moving parts. The conversion, which was 





accomplished by a new Grid Controlled Mereury Vapour 
Rectifier, could actually be seen on the oscillograph. 

Like the B.T.H. R.K. speakers, the Senior and Minor pick- 
ups have both been modified in design and reduced in price. 
Despite this, both pick-ups are now supplied with volume 
controls : with the Senior the potentiometer value is 20,000 
ohms and in the Minor a value of 10,000 ohms is used. In 
addition to these components the Ediswan stand was, as usual, 
bedecked with full ranges of Mazda valves, including many new 
battery A.C., D.C. and rectifier types. 

The stand of Ferranti at any radio exhibition has always 
been synonymous with large crowds, first-class goods and 
showmanship ; this year their stand improved on its reputa- 
tion. The majority of Ferranti components—transformers, 
chokes, resistances and condensers—are so well known that it 
would be superfluous to mention them in detail here. But 
many new and modified components, kit sets, new 6$-watt and 
12}-watt gramophone amplifiers, new inductor and energised 
moving-coil speakers, and the new Ferranti 22-guinea 7-valve 
A.C. Super-heterodyne Radio Consolette were the means of 
attracting a large number of inquisitive people to their stand. 

Our very old friends, the Apollo Gramophone Co. Ltd. and 
Micro Perophone and Chromogram Ltd., were exhibiting at 
this most wonderful of all radio exhibitions for the first time. 
The principal Apollo instruments were four playing desks of 
rather novel design, in which space is provided for placing any 
of the proprietary brands of receivers, so that the combination 
forms a neat and unobtrusive radio-gramophone. 

The Chromogram exhibits were tucked away in one corner 
of the stand bearing the name Simpson’s Electricals Ltd., 
whose electric turntable (reviewed last month) is incorporated 
in the very original Chromogram radio-gramophone cabinet. 
This is difficult to describe in cold print, but it resembles a 
large mantelpiece clock in design with the motor on a hinged 
platform which, when closed, falls into the position usually 
occupied by the speaker in the ordinary transportable sets. 


The Performance 


Taken as a whole the performance of the inumerable charac- 
ters in this latest theatre of non-stop variety was indeed one 
of which the R.M.A. can be justly proud. It would be invidious 
for us to single out any one tableau or character ; all concerned 
proved their worth. Thanks to the attention to detailed and 
individual training of every artist, seldom did we hear a soprano 
with the larynx of a contralto,or similarly a violin with the 
glottis of a flute, or an entertainer with the lisp of a child or the 
dentures of an old man. Most noticeable of all, however, those 
hitherto popular fellows, the tympanist and the bass player, 
were under better control. But almost everyone, except the 
artists themselves, was moved to tears on the first two days 
by the shining performance of that august person King Sol. 
Wasn’t “‘ Joe Lyons ”’ pleased ! T. 6. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


(Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped addressed envelopes. | 

I wonder how many of those who were delighted by the 
splendid singing of Ben Davies on the wireless a few weeks 
ago realised that he was one of the first important singers to 
make gramophone records ; and those who did realise this 
must have marvelled and rejoiced to find that his voice was 
in such magnificent form. His Salve dimora was a triumph ; 
and of how many tenors in their prime to-day could this be 
said ? And not only of to-day, but of any time ? There were 
a few singers who could sing Salve dimora, and a lot who 
couldn’t ; Ben is one of those who can. Caruso was not— 
judging from his record—but he was not so good in French 
as he thought he was. Zenatello was a fine “ Faust,” but 
Bonci’s rendering was, in my opinion, the ideal Salve dimora, 
and fortunately he made a magnificent 
Fonotipia record which deserves to rank 


CORNER 


(pretty good guesses, though!). It is also particularly 
interesting to note the ‘‘ cut-outs”’ from 1903, and the new 
arrivals for 1904: of the former, ** Carmen Sylva,’’ Joachim, 
Suzanne Adams, Maurel, Schaliapine, Renaud, and Santley 
disappeared altogether, or were translated to another environ 
ment; and of Calvé’s six records, only two remained 
Giraldoni, Garbin and De Luca also vanished, and Kubelik 
changed his red for black. The obsequies for the departed, 
however, are overwhelmed in the paeans of triumph whicl 
greet the conquering newcomers. The procession is headec 
by Melba, with her first records, of March and October . 
Tamagno, whose list shows that only one 12in. title (Mort 
d@ Otello) had appeared in that year; Albani appears, wit! 
Boninsegna and Olimpia Boronat. Boninsegna, besides her 
solos, records Tardi si fa (Dammi ancor) with De Lucia, the 

Miserere with Vals, and her splendid Aidu 





as a monument of vocal achievement. I 
recently found a 10in., and much abbreviated 
recording, by Ben Davies, in Italian, made 
in 1902, and this throws into even greater 
relief the almost incredible performance of 
the occasion referred to. (I suppose it truly 
was the veritable voice, and not a synthetic 
product of amplifiers and controls? One 
hears of such things, and one’s faith totters !) 

A correspondent, in reporting the finding 
of an ancient ‘announced’ Columbia 
by Van Rooy, writes, “‘ ‘lhe voice is remark- 
able for its brilliant training and most easy 
production ; do you know anything about 
this singer ?"’ If my correspondent wants 
his opinion confirmed, he has come to the 
right place: Anton Van Rooy has no more 
devoted admirer than myself, and how I wish 
that I could, in a few lines, do justice to 
such a man. His ‘*‘ Wotan ”’ is famous for all 





scene with the same singer. Scotti adds 
Anch’io pugnai from Aida, and Bellu 
siccome un angelo from Don Pasquale ; 


both Victor, but no 12in. yet; though 
Plangon has started with a couple. Marconi 
has one title, so has Campanari. Ancona ha: 
five 10in. and two 12in. The Caruso page 
is missing, but would have shown the Victor 
additions, which are well known, ani 
Mattinata. 

I.D.G. (Paris) says that he is a fervent 
admirer of ‘‘ that most dramatic of dramatic 
sopranos, Celestina Boninsegna,”’ and desires 
information as to her records. I fully share 
my correspondent’s admiration, and althoug)i 
I had already written some notes on 
Battistini’s records for this month, I am 
gladly substituting this great singer, to 
whom, as I think, justice has not been done 
in this country. I have always had the 
feeling that something, or someone, stood 








time, and needs no words from me, but I 
think it will be as ‘‘ Kurvenal ”’ that I shall 
remember him: this was not the stolid and 
rather stupid old rustic we sometimes see, but a keenly alive, 
lovable, and devoted retainer, whose love for his master 
broke out afresh each time he looked at him ; but to those who 
were not his master’s friends, his superciliousness was crushing, 
and his eye distinctly dangerous. His vitality was such that 
I could not take my eyes off him—and his dignity was superb. 
Nowhere was his art more outstanding than in the third act, 
when, sitting motionless as a statue beside Tristan’s couch, 
Van Rooy contrived positively to vibrate with concentration, 
and the joy with which he flung up his head, on seeing his 
vigil rewarded, brought a corresponding thrill to at least one 
of his audience. Though he possessed a voice like the crack of 
doom, it was sympathetic and perfectly trained, and capable 
of every shade’ cf expression which his great art could require 
of it. He was one of that wonderful band of pioneer London 
recorders whom Mr. Gaisberg,collected in 1902, and fortunate 
are those who have copies of these 10in. discs, which were made 
in his absolute prime. There were six titles—two from 
Rheingold, one each from Walkiire, Meistersinger, and Tann- 
hduser, and a folksong—Das Mihlrad. When last I heard 
of him, he was living in retirement at Wiesbaden. That the 
present high standard of Wagnerian baritones is due to his 
example and precept seems to be a no more than reasonable 
supposition. Long life to him! 

' The celebrity catalogue of 1904 which I have just received 
from J.H.B. (Fazackerley) enables me to date with accuracy 
several records at which I was previously only able to guess 


CELESTINA 


BONINSEG NA 


in her way (such things do happen, I believe !) 
with the result that we were, after one 
season, deprived of the pleasure of hearing 
probably the finest dramatic soprano of our time, and had 
grown accustomed to think that there was only one in the 
world. The autumn season of 1905 was certainly most. poorly 
attended, but was remarkable for being the means of intro- 
ducing to the British public such brilliant artists as Boninsegna, 
Zenatello, and Stracciari. Possibly the august presence of 
Melba in this season overshadowed her colleagues. The 
opening night, at which I was present, was a personal triumph 
for the diva; but for the second, at which the three artists 
named appeared in “‘ Un Ballo,’”’ the house was half empty. I 
did not see Boninsegna’s ‘‘ Amelia ’’ (or is it ‘‘ Adelia ’’ ?) but 
without doubt her “ Aida,’ which I saw three times, was by 
far the best I have seen at any time, both vocally and 
dramatically. It was a perfect performance by a perfect artist. 
**Tl Trovatore ’’ was given in the same season, in which she 
also appeared with as much success as the réle of ‘‘ Leonora ”’ 
would permit. Then, having won golden opinions from press, 
public, and gramophone companies, England saw her no 
more. Possibly Destinn’s repertoire was bigger—there must 
have been some reason. 

In my own short experience with C.C., I have found a 
wide interest in this artist’s work, which, as will be seen, is 
probably traceable to her records rather than to the limited 
opportunities of hearing her that have been vouchsafed to 
English audiences. I have not mentioned her Columbia 
records, which included a very fine Vissi d’arte, as I am not 
sure of either numbers, dates, or titles; and I believe that 
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many other records of hers were listed in Continental catalogues 
of The Gramophone Co. 

Her voice, which was of lovely quality, recorded well, and, 
beginning in 1904, she produced a number of records of real 
value and interest. Others besides I.D.G. may like to see the 
following record of her work :— 


10-inch, 1804. : 
53372. In quelle trine morbide, Manon Lescaut. 
53373. Suicidio, Gioconda. 
33375. D’amor sull’ ali rosee, Il Trovatore. 
53376. Voi lo sapete, Cavaileria Rusticana. 
1205. 
53405. Morro mi prima, Ballo in Maschere. 
53406. La Forza del Destino. 
13407. Ernani involami. 
3408. L’ Africana, 
93409. =I vespri Siciliani. 
3481. Norma. 
i 2-inch. 1904. 
053049. O patria mia, Aida. 
053050. Casta Diva, Norma. 
1905. 
(053063. Tacea la Notte, Il Trovatore. 
1906. 
(53089. Madre pietosa, La Forza del Destino. 
053088. Pace Dio, La Forza del Destino. 
053101. Notturno (Cantoni). 
10-inch—Duets. 1904. 
54046. Miserere, Il Trovatore (with Vals). 
1905. 
54264. Vivra ; contende il giubilo, Il -Trovatore (with Cigada). 
52466. Mira d@acerbe, Il Trovatore (with Cigada). 
12-inch. 1904. 
54043. Tardi si fa, Faust (with De Lucia). 
054044. Il Ciel, Aida (with Vals). 
1907. 
054109. Odolce Volutta, Ruy Blas (with Colazza). 


At 1907, Collectors’ Corner peters out ! 

I hope that by the time these notes appear in print the 
Maurel record will have reached subscribers ; and to those 
who may be bewildered at seeing their copy bearing the Odeon 
label, I should like to say that I have done my very best to 
have this altered. Of course, Maurel recorded for Fonotipia, 
and not for Odeon, which was a record of definitely lower 
grade, and rather less than half the price. Admittedly a few 
first-rate artists did appear on the Odeon list, in the same 
way as the mighty Plancgon appeared on the Zonophone ; 
but these were special cases. Destinn’s first Odeons were 
originally Fonotipia, but were not particularly pleasing, and 
were probably re-classified for that reason. Certainly Plangon’s 
Zonophones were not up to H.M.V. standard. 

The reason given for using the uninteresting and misleading 
Odeon label was concerned with some legal, punctilio, which, 
in the case of a private issue, I feel might have been surmounted. 
Lilli Lehmann’s re-pressings naturally bore the Odeon label, 
as they were Odeon records ; Maurel’s were not. There is, of 
course, nothing to prevent anybody from pasting anything 
they like on their own property, and I should sympathise with 
those subscribers who feel that these very special discs (there 
aré exactly 50) ought to have an appropriate label. The 
I.R.C.C, have certainly scored off us here. 

T now have all “ Francisco’s ’’ records except his Toreador 
Song, and have no hesitation in saying that the world lost a 
really brilliant singer when he took that job as recording 
expert. There is an incredible Largo al factotum, two La 
Palomas (10in. and 12in.), Porter Song, and Prologue; all, 
with the exception of the last, which is poorly recorded, possess 
an individuality which is only heard in the finest artists. 
Gogorza was a fine and safe recorder, nothing more; he 
lacked the spontaneity and ‘sting’ of his former self—his 
sparkle and interpretative brilliance were gone. If Gogorza 
‘fans ” feel their temperatures rising, may I ask them whether 


they have heard Francisco’s records? The 12in. La Paloma is 
a masterpiece for all time, and the Porter Song is a marvel of 
rich and unctuous comedy, which surpasses even Plangon, and 
would never have been countenanced by the sedate Gogorza ! 

After fearing that the Battistini 10in. records of 1903 had 
passed into fables, no less than three suddenly appeared in 
my collection—the duet with Cartomini (or Carontini) from 
Favorita, ** Aria Valentino” from Faust, and ‘‘O tu bel astro” 
from Tannhduser. The London recordings of Dio possente by 
Scotti, two red labels by Renaud, Vulcan’s and Toreador 
Songs by Plangon, and Cobbler’s Song by Van Rooy were more 
than useful finds ; as were Olimpia Boronat’s Puritani aria, 
Tamagno’s Di quella pira, Sarah Bernhardt’s Les Vieux, 
Suzanne Adams’ Valse Song and Coquette, a red label Joachim, 
and Edouard de Reszke’s Serenade de Don Juan. An interesting 
disc was De Lucia’s J] Sogno, Manon, which contrasts his liking 
for thediminuendo with Caruso’s crescendo, which was acharacter- 
istic of his early days (no wonder people raved about him then !). 

G.C.S. (Altrincham) has kindly sent me the three I.R.C.C. 
records and asks for my opinion of them. Well—the Farrar 
combination consists of Der Nussbaum, sung in English (why, 
I wonder ?), which is quite a good record, but leaves me cold ; 
and of Ouvre tes yeux bleu. by Massenet, who always leaves me 
cold ; so I don’t see that I have much more to say about them. 
The Melba record gives the Caro Nome of 1904, and the Willow 
Song from Otello made at the farewell performance in 1926. 
The latter is a disappointing recording, but the Caro Nome, if 
due allowance be made for the recording technique of that 
date, is a vastly different. matter; the absolute purity, that 
childlike, unforced production, the simplicity of the “ art 
that conceals art,’ has produced a result which, though not 
one of the most ‘‘ forward *’ of her London records, is the very 
quintessence of distilled perfection. What this record sounds 
like to those who never heard her I cannot have the slightest 
idea, as even in the flesh Melba was apt to disappoint the 
uninitiated. But certainly we shall never hear her like again. 
The Ellen Terry records were made in 1911. Hearing them, 
it is easy enough to visualise Ellen Terry; but Juliet ? or 
Ophelia ? Well, what can be expected ? The I.R.C.C. must set 
a higher average than this—if it can get the stuff. 

I wonder whether my previous supporters have missed the 
Editor’s ‘‘ stop press’? note on page 110 of the last issue, re 
the ‘‘ Collectors’ Who's Who.”’ I don’t want to push my goods, 
but, on the other hand, I don’t want to disappoint. 

Rev. W.H. (W.13) sends me a searching examination paper, 
parts of which “ floor’ me. However—yes, your De Lucia- 
Boninsegna duct from Faust seems to be an original, and is, 
you will be glad to know, identical with that which we broad- 
east. It was recorded (or issued) in 1904, and most certainly 
is a “ find.”” Edward Lloyd’s Then you'll remember me (3-2083) 
belongs to his second batch, which came at the latter end of 
1904: it will be an original if it has a flush label and large 
catalogue figures above. ‘‘Columbia-Rena by Bispham 
(Mary of Argyle and Drink to me only), blue and white label, 
12in. What is the date of recording ? When did Rena records 
cease to. be circulated?’ Will somebody else oblige, please ? 
Bonci’s Fonotipia record of Gounod’s Ave Maria and Ah, non 
mi ridestar—1 believe this was, one of his originals of 1904; I 
heard the former only lately, and thought the voice was 
wonderful. The old Columbia ‘‘ Grand Opera Dise Records,” 
silver on black, are extremely interesting ; they were made in 
1902, and comprise E, de Reszke, Scotti, Van Rooy, Suzanne 
Adams, Sembrich, Campanari, Schumann-Heink, and Gilibert. 
Kirkby Lunn’s When the stars were young is one of her three 
originals of 1901—the others being The Preity Creature and 
One Spring Morning. Orville Harrold was one of the 
‘surprises "> whom Mr. Hammerstein had prepared for the 
London public on the opening of his London Opera House, in 
Kingsway, in 1909. He was very good in light tenor réles, but 
perhaps was unfortunate in being under that particular man- 
agement at that time. His Columbia records would have 
been about 1910. P. G. Hurst. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 

[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. | 


“ ATONAL.” 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Mr. Pete, Peter, Repeater Latham’s letter re 
above suggests to me that were I a Mime, longing for the death 
of a philological Fafner, I would insinuatingly suggest to 
Siegfried that if he really wants to do Fafner in, all that is 
necessary is to re-name his sword “‘ Keyful.’”’ If the implication 
that keyful—full of keys—is, swordlike, too double edged, 
what’s wrong with the honest, straightforward, good plain 
word “‘ keyless”’? Isn’t that all that the plain man, or any- 
body else, wants to know? And except that it produces 
amusing and clever letters from the aforementioned corre- 
spondent, who cares? Yours faithfully, 

_ Jersey. H. E. pu Pre. 


WILHELM RODE. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Mr. Medawar’s interesting article, ‘‘ The Munich 
Festival and the Gramophone,” was doubly welcome in that, 
at long last, that superlative Wagnerian singer, Wilhelm Rode, 
is given his due in your pages as possibly ‘the finest interpre- 
tative artist of the century.” 

Reading the musical Press of this country and the result 
of the recent GRAMOPHONE competition for casting ‘‘ The 
Ring,” one would imagine Schorr to be the world’s one and 
only Wotan, whereas to any discerning opera-lover having 
seen and heard Rode in the part, Schorr, fine artist though he 
be, must inevitably take second place. Mr. Ernest Newman 
paid handsome tribute to Rode’s superb musicianship, intel- 
lectual subtlety and tremendous emotional range in his Sunday 
Times articles dealing with the only three Covent Garden 
performances of The Ring in which this great singer appeared 
in 1928. Incidentally, Mr. Medawar is surely mistaken in 
suggesting that Rode gave us a Sachs at Covent Garden. My 
own impression is that he appeared in Rheingold, Walkiire and 
Siegfried only—an unaccountable omission on the part of the 
Covent Garden Syndicate (for Die Meistersinger was included 
in that year’s repertoire) which provoked much comment at 
the time. 

Since hearing Rode in Munich in 1926, and at Covent Garden 
in 1928, I have heard many other celebrated Wotans, including 
Nissen, Schorr, Bécklemann, Hoffman, Schipper, and two (to 
my mind) extravagantly praised British performers, Robert 
Parker and Horace Stevens; but not one of these has 
approached, far less surpassed, Rode’s marvellous interpreta- 
tion of this terribly exacting réle. His performance of the 
long monologue to Briinnhilde in Act 2 of Walkiire—a triumph 
of restrained intensity—the heartrending pathos and dignity 
of his Abschied and the majesty in defeat of his ‘‘ Wanderer ”’ 
in Siegfried remain unforgettable. Rode’s acting seems to 
generate spontaneously out of the music itself instead of being 
superimposed upon the musical texture of the opera in the 
manner of most Wagnerian singers. Thus his every move- 
ment 1s so inevitably eloquent and right that his every per- 
formance is imbued with an intensity and dramatic significance 
akin to that achieved by Chaliapin, to whom, if memory serves, 
Mr. Newman compared him. .. . 

Yours faithfully, 
NorMAN CAMERON. 





Wrexham. 


Americana 

Indirectly, but vitally, the phonograph is involved in the 
threatened outbreak of hostilities between the great powers of 
Radio and Popular Music. As Europeans familiar with the odd 
and involved workings of America’s radio systems know, 
broadcasting stations draw their revenue not from Government 
taxes-or subsidies, but by selling their facilities for certain 
‘““hours’’ to large commercial companies for advertising, 
which advertising is sugar-coated with entertainment largely 
of a musical nature. And with the exception of a few broad- 
casts like those of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
(‘‘sustaining,’’ i.e. non-revenue producing, features, rather 
than ‘‘ commercials ’’), radio’s musical entertainment consists 
almost exclusively of popular music. Naturally the composers 
and publishers of this music do not gratuitously permit radio 
to use it for its own profit. The American Society of Com- 
posers, Author and Publishers, representing the pooled interests 
of the copyright holders; exacts from the radio interest, the 
National Association of Broadcasters, a lump royalty sum for 
the privilege of broadcasting copyright music, and distributes 
this royalty in turn to the actual holders of the rights. 

In the early days of radio, this broadcasting royalty was 
looked upon as so much velvet, but recently composers and 
publishers have seen their returns from sheet music and 
phonograph disc royalties take a sickening drop as the incessant 
radio plugging of popular tunes killed off the demand for 
popular music in other media. Accordingly, they have raised 
the ante for the year beginning September Ist, when the present 
contract arrangement expires. Radio claims the raise too 
steep to be met. Music stands firm, and avows that if it is 
not met, radio will be denied the right to broadcast any copy- 
right music, and can look around for some other type of enter- 
tainment or older music on which copyrights have expired. 

If both sides hold firm, September Ist will see the complete 
withdrawal of new music from the air (except where individual! 
stations capitulate to the new rates). Radio will naturally 
seek to build up its own composers and publishers on whose 
work it will hold the performing rights, but while that is being 
done, the music of the great names in popular music to-day 
will be available to the public only in the theatre, in sheet 
music and on records. And the latter’s golden days of profit - 
making bid fair to return. 
increased revenues we can also look to a stimulated production 
of symphonic music in recorded form. The battle may be 
settled, but it is highly doubtful at present. The record 
manufacturer and collector is all for war. 


New Releases 

The only new American recording of any consequence is 
Victor’s production of a ballet—Skyscrapers—by John Alden 
Carpenter, Chicago business man and composer in the 
American spirit and French technique. As I mentioned several 
months ago in referring to Carpenter’s sanctimonious Song of 
Faith, his ballets or Perambulator suite have been shamefully 
neglected by the phonograph. But now that justice has been 
done to Skyscrapers, one is appeased rather than excited. The 
music dates from 1926 or earlier, and is so emphatically of its 
period that its basic conflict between work and play, life in 
a skyscraper and at any Coney Island, sounds more than a 
little frantic and hysterical to-day. The “ play” sections 


hold up best ; not true jazz in any sense, they cleverly exploit , 


some fine old ragtime material. The Victor Symphony 
Orchestra under Shilkret gives a vigorous performance, and 
the set—while hardly a significant contribution to recorded 
native music—is far superior to the symphonic jazz essays of 
men like Ferdy Grofé. 

For the rest there are popular pieces (with Brunswick’s 
Bing Crosby, Boswell Sisters, and Mills Brothers the favourite 
purveyors) and European re-pressings. Best of the latter is 
Brunswick’s set of Strauss waltzes conducted by Heger, 
Priiwer, and Melichar, 

R. D, DarReE.t. 





With the phonograph companies’ ° 
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